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SELF SUPPORT AND HOW OBTAINED. 


What constitutes a self supporting mission? There is 


great divergence in answer to this question, Strictly speaking 
it should be one which receives no money whatsoever from 
outside sources, depending solely upon its work and contri- 
butions from within. Few sach missions exist in Africa, the 
difficulties would be extreme and the benefits questionable. 
‘The more common interpretation is a mission in which the 
natives support all thele own work which is not directly under 
the eye of the missionary Of such self support the ‘T'shum- 
biri church has boasted from the beginning, It means that 
all the outstations with teachers and preachers, the books 
and buildings are paid for from one native church fund; only 
the main station schools, the missionary, including his tour- 
ing are cared for from home resources. This has been pos- 
sible because there was little Catholic opposition for many 
years which would have forced us to more rapid penetration, 
Now with the Catholics at work we are not so confident that 
it was the wisest plan. It is possible that a little aid at the 
beginning with the definite understanding that it would grad- 
ually diminish, would accomplish the greatest good. The 
grave danger is that this aid should become permanent, as 
it has to a great extent in some stations. 

There are hindrances to self support apart from the gen- 
eral human selfishness and unwillingness to help others who 
are not of immediate kin. The tribal differences and recollec- 
tions of the old feuds make a barrier, but the great difficulty 
is that the people are poor and compelled to work so ineffi- 
ciently for all they obtain. The tax, though small, becomes 
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a burden to all except the river towns and those near the 
large centers ; while at the present moment prices of commod- 
itics are beyond their power to pay. Industrial development 
will help in this regard but will never be a “cure all” to in- 
sufficient church support, 

It is much easier to obtain the funds from home with 
which to support these teachers than upon the field. Mission- 
aries like others take the path of least resistance, For a rela- 
tively small sum, in an Amcrican’s eyes, a man can support 
a mative representative on the field who is teaching und 
preaching in his stead while he sleeps. It is one of the eas- 
lest ways to raise small sums and it is sometimes difficult to 
refuse them, 

To my mind the greatest hindrance to self support is the 
wealth of the mission and the missionary. ‘his same ditficulty 
exists in all fields but is especislly acute in Africa because of 
the poverty of the people. One of our boys when he had bro- 
ken a saw expressed with great gusto the general teeling ; 
“Never mind, there are plenty more in the white man’s coun- 
try’! In their eyes there is no end to our wealth. The teacher 
never has to stup to think whether he will kill a fowl or not, 
while we cannot even buy a little tish, ‘There is no hint to 
his clothes, he has boxes full. He can easily obtain more 
cash where this comes trom, why should we work so hard 
supporting our teachers, they Could so easily do it with mon- 
ey Irom the white man’s county, It is laughable to hear them 
talk in this strain but how exceedingly serious. I ask inyself 
again and again, “What would Jesus do?” He did not rain 
gold trom heaven to carry torward his gospel, but left it in 
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the hands of a few poor fishermen, Is the fault with us? 
Should we become poor as they? To do this would mean 
death, it has been tried. Fortunately a few of the wealthier 
christians living on the river bank are beginning to realize 
our position, that the same relation exists between them and 
the poorer inland natives also holds good between us and 
them, This is our solution to raise the standard of all. 

How can we obtain this self support so much desired, for 
it is the only permanent basis upon which to conduct a 
mission, To my mind this will be obtained only by constant 
teaching, here a little there a little, using persuasion anda 
definite sympathetic plan, to which they themselves have 
consented in their better moments; and to which the mis- 
slonary himself has been converted. The natives must real- 
ize that the home base is not a perennial stream from which 
they can draw. I doubt the wisdom of sinking ever increas- 
ing amounts into village schools and churches or for that 
matter even in boarding schools. The recent change at Kim- 
pese to part support is absolutely along the right lines. At 
Tshumbiri the boarding pupils must give fifteen hours work 
a weck for their food and clothing. The girls provide most 
of their own food, Vhe old testament attitude as well as the 
new to the question must be persistently taught, hut it will be 
years before all live in this grace. We do not at home. Then 
the responsibility must be thrown on the native leaders for 
collecting and adininistering the funds, If we preach one 
thing and practice another the position is untenable. We 
must make them take the responsibility. There may be wav- 
ering fora time but soon the bark will become steady. A 
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year ago we refused to finance the outstation work; later 
when there was a shurtage of cash, the deacons loaned the 
church fifty francs each until the money came in. Needless 
to say there was little delay in rounding up the delinquents. 
In stations which have depended upon home funds for a 
long period there may -be difficulties, making it best that the 
radical changes be presented by a committee representing the 
society in order that the burden may not be borne by one 
man, Our present plan of yearly reduction in grants for 
outstation work should be faithfully carried out even if it 
‘meins the closing of some outposts for the time being, 
When the natives see that the mission means business 
they will rally to support their work I believe. 

Our system of giving here at Tshumbiri is fourfold. First 
there isa definite pledge payable monthly which each chris- 
thin is expected to meet and which they do with rare excep- 
tions. This is Counted as a debt which they owe the church 
and God, Then there are thank offerings which are brought 
to the deacons voluntarily as God has prospered them in their 
fishing, trading, sawing, girdening etc. We also take a collec- 
tion at the Sunday morning service smaller sums thus being 
given. Last year we introduced the Bas-Congo “‘matondo” 
(thankseiving) offering to which there was a hberal response, 
Thus we believe opportunity is given to every one to give as 
he wishes. We encourage the tithe but do not enforce it. 
Only avery few give a sum equal toa tenth, At the station 
the pledges are collected the Sunelay night of communion 
while the inland teachers are responsible for the giving of 
thcir own towns. There is no sure cure for the disease of non 
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support in Congo as. elsewhere, In every place where the 
spirit of Christ dwells, where there is an appreciation of the 
cross, and where there is adequate teaching on the subject; 
we find a willingness, yes a joy, in giving to the spread of the 
Gospel. There is one good christian woman who never fails 
to come forward regularly each month with the amount of her 
pledge and it is no small sum. God blesses her in this giving. 
lf all were such the problem would be solved, May we pray 
constantly that God will pour upon us this grace also, It is 
more blessed to give than to receive. Paul C. Meteger. 


STICK TO THE PROGRAM. 


You have asked me, Mr. Editor, to write something con- 
structive on our Congo Mission policy. Instead I am_ sim- 
ply going to exhort the brethren this time to stick to the 
program. I do this because I hear that some are not sound 
on the fundamentals. The fundamentals involved are eight 
points connected with a fifteen year program adopted by our 
Congo Conference two years ago, The particular item in 
the program that I refer to reads, “that we put into full 
operation the hospitals now proposed and authorized,” 

What has led some of our missionaries to change views 
on this is a vision of a large Union Hospital meeting the 
needs of the Lower Congo. Let us have union efforts wher- 
ever they can more effectively and economically do the work. 
What I maintain is that a union hospital would not do the 
work planned for any two of our authorized small hospitals 
which were to minister to the needs of the fields designated 
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under the names Banza Manteke, Sona Bata, Vanga and 
Ntondo. 

Rest houses and a union sanitarium for missionaries, loca- 
ted at some high and healthful altitude, as suggested in Dr, 
Mabie’s letter to the ‘News’, would be.a_ tremendous 
boon to the Protestant Societies working in Congo. I can see 
too how a union hospital for the natives, carrying some of the 
expensive equipment which would be impossible for the 
smaller hospitals to have, might also be of great benefit, But 
let us not be deluded into thinking that a big Union Hospital 
is going to take the place of the smaller hospitals we have 
planned and waited for so long. Let me speak of the tield I 
know most intimately—-Sona Bata. A doctor, nurse and hos- 
pital have been on the approved list for that field for 
some time, The estimated population is 80,000 people. 
Could a large Union Hospital located somewhere in the gen- 
eral region of Kimpesi as effectually reach these people as 
the smaller one proposed? A number of the Christian peo- 
ple living within a day’s journey of the R. R. could be 
persuaded to make the trip to such a hospital, as well as a 
few heathen who are accustomed to travel on the railroad. 
But beyond that first day the majority of the Christians and 
the heathen in their entirety would be untouched by its in- 
tluences. It would be difficult to persuade a heathen to come 
to a hospital at Sona Bata, To ask him to take a railway jour- 
ney in addition would be like leaving his native land and he 
would fear that he was going to die among strangers, The 
larger union hospital at a distance might reach some hundred 
in the Sona Bata field, the smaller local hospital could reach 
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thousands. 

Probably not three per cent of that field are Christian in 
any sense of the term. The 97 per cent are heathen adher- 
ing largely to primitive customs. What they need to come 
in contact with is not primarily an institution but a person- 
ality. They need to meet a doctor or a nurse who will have 
compassion on them like the Great Physician, healing their 
wounded bodies and at the same time planting the message 
that will help stricken souls. Over and over again in Africa 
the healing touch has been the wedge that has made a clea- 
vage in individyal lives and in whole tribes, letting in the 
light and the hat. This is what we had hoped might bea 
large factor in breaking the wall of superstition and customs 
amongst the Bamfunukas and Bayakas in the out reaches of 
the Sona Bata field, who up to the present have barely been 
touched by the Christian message. We must look upon the 
medical personnel and equipment not only as a medical 
agency but as a great evangelistic agency as well. 

And if we are going to carry onan intensive propaganda 
for the uplift of the people in hygiene and sanitation, as spo- 
ken of in Dr. Ostrom’s letter to the “News” how can we do 
it without the local staffs and equipment that we have advoca- 
ted. The hospitals sanctioned were not to be great and ex- 
pensive institutions, but modest buildings to meet in the sim- 
plest manner the local needs of a population from fifty to one 
hundred thousand. 

There is something alluring and fascinating about a big 
union institution, Kimpese is proving that it is worth while 
to have union in education, But some seemed to think that 
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Kimpese was going to solve our educational problem in Con- 
go. Uhe real crux of that problem is still unsolved. It lies 
in the elementary village schools, Until we can unite in our 
own mission, if not in all the missions working in a certain 
area, upon a curriculum and text books, radiating the system 
out from each mission station, we are not going to succeed 
in any large way in the training for life of the Congo natives. 
In a similar way will it be true of our medical service. If 
it is to mean the combatting of diseases and preventive meas- 
ures against disease, the diffusion of knowledge of hygiene 
and sanitation—not only these, but the winning of these 
peoples to Christ through a helpful medical ministry we must 
do intensive work in local areas, and not expect a great union 
hospital to doit. Brethren, let us stick to our Program. If 
we need a Union Hospital for the Lower Congo, or for all 
Congo, let us add that to our program; do not let us subtract 
from an irreducible minimuin. P. A, MacDiarmid 


METHOD IN MISSION WORK. 


What is the method to secure the best results of mission 
work in Congo? There are three systems: Episcopal, Pres- 
byterian and Independent, We discuss the latter, 

1. Every station a law unto itself. 

2, Local autonomy with suggestions from a field secretary 
who knows the whole field and_ is designated by the confer- 
ence and reports to the conference, With our present system 
it is simply imposs'ble for justice to be done to the work as 
there is no man who knows the whole field. Consequently 
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all the information comes from those interested in their own 
special work and station. 

3. Mission Stations. 

a. Size of field about 5,oco square miles and a population 
of from 20,000 to 50,000, 

b, Size of staff three families and three single women. 
One family to be in charge of the evangelistic work, one in 
charge of educational and one in charge of medical. As there 
would only be two single women on the station at a time one 
would be associated with the educational and one with the 
medical work. The whole staff co-operating in all the work 
of the station including the field work. Wherever there is 
not sufficient population to justify a fully staffed station 
then let us open as many single family stations as will cover 
the field. 

4, Terms of Service. 

The Presbyterians on the West coast have deemed it wise 
after years of experience to limit the term of service tu three 
years and one year furlough, The Church Missionary Suciety 
two years of service and eight months furlough. I believe 
that in order to keep our men fit we should give them a fur- 
lough every three years and that they should only be away 
from the station one year. 

Mission work has been carried on for 40 years in Congo 
Belge, I believe that the time has come when some different 
method can be used to the advantage of the work and the 
building up of the church and the extension of His Kingdom 
in Congo. Thomas Moody. 
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HOW WE HAVE IT UP KASAT. 

Thanks be to God we are getting on quite well, beginning 
every day with a service in the chapel. All our workmen are 
cutting wood for the steamers. Wood does not last lung 
here. Plantation and building work are all done by teachers 
and resident school boys. We have as many boys as we can 
take care of and they are behaviig quite well for boys from 
savage villages. One has to be very strict with these 
people. 

Mrs. Andersson, assisted by three native teachers, has 
school two hours every forenoon. Both boys and workmen 
go to school and even children from neighboring villages are 
beginning to attend regularly. All seem to enjoy it. In the 
afternoon the teachers go out to-the villages. We have two 
native teachers stationed about a day anda half from here 
but I fear they have not the true evangelistic spirit, 

For stx months we have been preaching to the people in 
their own language, and making our own translations of 
the Scripturcs.\We are making temporary school charts 
inasmuch as we are not well advanced in the Basakata 
language, 

From the beginning the people have had confidence in 
our medicines and have sought medical assistance from us./ 
We have had quite a few obstetrical cases and have given 
many injections tor sleeping sickness, 

In March we had the pleasure of visiting Mr. and Mrs, 
Svard at Semendua. The new M, E C. M, steamer *“I'cxas” 
caine this way for the first time and carried me with my 
Canoe and crew a full day up river to Tse Mondaen, From 
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there I tramped a half day inland and gave the Svards a big 
surprise. They do not see white people more than once or 
twice a year at Semendua so one is always welcome. The 
Lord is helping and blessing our comrades there and great 
changes have taken’ place atter only a year of work, 

On my way home I traveled in my own canoe, full speed 
with the currents and without crocodile and hippopotamus 
insurance, On this trip 1 visited must of the villages along 
the river and am sorry we have no teachers to put there, 

We hope and pray that we may’ have baptisms soon. 
Everybody attends the inquirer’s class at 2 P M. and some. 
of them know the catechism already and think they ought 
to be baptized. We wish to see signs and hear sounds of 
conversion and then we will baptize then whether they 
know the catechism or not. Still we thank God that some 
of our best boys have come to us personally to confess 
their sins and ask for prayer. They have even made their 
confession firm and clear before a full audience in the chup- 
el. We believe they are in earnest and want to be children 
of God, We have an average attendance ot too at our Sun- 
day services. O, Andersson. 


TSHUMBIRI NEWS. 

A few weeks ago we were awakened at midnight by a ter- 
rific tornado from the French side, an unusual direction. The 
screens were torn out andthe rain beat across the veranda 
and a fifteen foot room, The noise of the storm was deafen- 
ing. I fully expected to see the carpenter or brick shed blowa 
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down, butin the morning what was my surprise to find our 
dyspensary in a he:p. It is an old building which was built 
twenty three years ago as a temporary residence for Mr. 
Christopher, ‘The construction was of mat walls with grass 
roof and wood floor, What a sight ! it can be imagined better 
than described. Only one cupboard was standing the other 
three being either smashed or tipped over, with bottles broken 
and medicines scattered everywhere. This loss is especially 
great because of the uncertainty of new supplies from home 
due tothe congestion onthe railway, But worse than the 
medicines are the books of Mr. Billington which reccived an 
all night’s soaking. 

At a recent visit of our administrator he vegan enforcing 
a new ordinance compelling the natives to give evidence that 
they had been examined for sleeping sickness by the medical 
ofiicer who visits their district. Many had refused examina- 
tion and suffered the consequences. The next visit of Dr. 
Girling will find none missing. We believe the carrying out 
of this new. law will do much to combat the ravages of this 
disease in the river towns, 

In this section of the river, that is Bolobo and Tshumbiri, 
large quantities of timber are being sawed, The local trader 
pays fifteen francs for beams fifteen feet by nine inches by 
three inches. Some of this weighing 150 to 200 pounds is 
carried by the natives a mile or two to the river Muny of the 
men are in the forest from sunrise to sunset five days a week, 

A short time ago a white man was taken by a crocodile at 
Kinzulu which is a short distance below Tshumbiri. He was 
swimming in the river at evening time after the steamer had 
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tied up, Another p.ssenger on the same steamer who had 
been too friendly with his bottle fell overboard at Bolobo and 
no trace could be found of him. Our people say that they 
would never travel with that captain if they were a white 
man, Old superstitions die hard. £- C. Metzger, 


NEWS FROM LAC TOMBA. 


It was a pleasure for Mrs. Marsh and me to make a tour 
of a part of our beloved Lake Tomba in the interest of the 
work of the Kingdom, which is conducted by native christians 
at the various villages dotted upon its borders. These school 
houses or churches, though made of grass and mud, make 
one think of lighthouses, as they flash the message of warning 
to the fetish bound native and of guidance to the young in 
their efforts to find, and to walk the path of salvation. It 
makes one’s heart beat a little faster as he hears from one 
of these posts the strains of, “Will your anchor hold in the 
storms of life,” and “Jesus bids us shine with a clear, pure 
light,” coming to him across the water telling of those who 
are on duty for the King. 

“How can you go to Africa?” is the repeated question 
asked of the missionary on furlough. If you could be with 
us as our ‘boat touches the beach and see the people 
dashing down to the water's edge, grasping our hands, 
looking atus with beaming eyes and saying, “'Teachcr you 
have come” ,you would then know somewhat of the fasci- 
nation which holds us in service to these dark folks. 

At one village, upon our arrival, some of the older wom- 
en, ran to grect us jumping and clapping their hands like 
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children, At this place, there was also a heathen woman, 
with nothing but a wreath of leaves around her waist and 
two smull brass cow bells, which rang at every step she took, 
After greetings were exchanged, she was asked the meaning 
of the bells and leaves. She replied that she had given birth 
to twins, 

French being the government language, the children have 
picked up a few words. Upon entering a school house, the 
children politely arose and saluted, saying together, what 
was supposed to be, “Bon jour Monsieur et Madame.” 
At this school there is an attendance of from thirty to six- 
ty® pupils. They are all present, for the white man has come, 
There is somewhat of an uproar, and the discipline is not 
what itis in the homeland under a thoroughly trained teach- 
er. But here you have a man, a few years out of the bush, 
only a short time removed from savagery trying to do 
what is difficult for many white teachers in rural schools 
at home. The surprising thing is that these black boys and 
girls really do learn to read, write and to do elementary 
arithmetic. Some of the teachers are not as good as others, 
and during these visits, we are able to give suggestions and 
practical help in the matter of conducting and teaching a 
school. 

It was encouraging and inspiring to be awakened at sun- 
rise each day in most of these villages by the singing of a 
hymn followed by prayer and a short talk by the teacher or 
one of the christian men before beginning the work for the 
‘day, Likewise, each evening, at sunset, a service is held, one 
night each week being reserved for the women, and conduc- 
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ted by one of the christian women. Thus, are the days begun 
and ended inthe villages of far away Congo where there is 
a christian teacher, 

One Sunday morning, at a certain village, every man, 
woman, and child turned out for the morning service fully 
decorated with their paint, brass ornaments etc. The house 
was packed inside and out. The old men and women came 
with their pipes, and as they listened to the Gospel message, 
they sent forth clouvls of smoke very discomforting to the 
white speaker, As soon as -they were asked, however, to lay 
aside the soothing weed, they did so. 

One day at noon, when just about to sit down in our tent 
for dinner, we heard the cry of “Nkoi, nkoi”” We ran out 
but Mr Leopard had madea hasty retreat and we did not 
even get a glimpse of him. He was scen a little later at anoth- 
cr part of the village but was not captured although the na- 
tives made a great show with their bows and arrows, Not 
having a rifle we did not give chase, The fact that he boldly 
ventured into the village in the middle of the day showed 
that he was very hungry and was in search of food, 

At the station recently, inthe early morn, all ears and 
eyes were opened as the buzz of an aeroplane was plainly 
discernable,. Everybody rushed to the Lake front and scan- 
ned the far horizon, [t was not long before the black speck 
appeared, which grew larger and larger. It however, passed 
along the other side of the lake, much to our disappointment. 
But nevertheless the much talked of “overhead steamer” had 
at last been seen, The visit was due to the aviator having lost 
his way, 
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Dr. and Mrs. Ostrom and Miss Oden left us in May for 
their much needed furlough. — - A. V. Marsh. 


BANZA MANTEKE NEWS ITEMS. 

I was about to say that our hilltop was very quiet these days 
but it is hardly true although the Boarding and Preparatory 
Schools are closed for vacation, There still remains a goodly 
number of Boarding School boys and helpers to harvest 
the peanuts and to keep the Station Compounds in 
order, 

The Hospital is always overflowing with the sick and 
suffering and because of its nearness to our dwelling houses 
we never can say it is quiet here at B. M. 

Sometimes some of us feel that if the new site for our 
station is not granted soon, it might be wise to move the 
medical unit farther away from our homes, but where to ? 

Since April the daily hospital prayer service, at 5: 30 P. 
M, having been in my care, I have been very much interested 
and pleased in the way our medical helpers have assisted. 
One young man in particular, who has become a Christian 
since entering the medical service, has been especially helpful 
in conducting services. His dignified manner and earnestness 
have been very gratifying, 

Thus far, the young man, who with his wife, has change of 
the medical work at Lukunga, is proving to be a great blessing 
to the people in that part of our field. 

During the last few weeks there has been considerable 
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excitement thruout the Banza Manteke field due to the fact 
that so called native prophets have arisen claiming power 
to heal all manner of dise.ses, in the name of Jesus but who, 
in fact, differ little from the old time witch doctor, in that 
they use the name of Jesus instead of a fetish, Hundreds of 
natives are flocking to these for healing, but proof of healing 
is still lacking. 

We are looking forward to Miss Coles return to B, M. 
this cool season. 

Baby Donald has brought a great deal of joy and sunshine 
into our lives here during the last seven months God is 
blessing him with a strong body and good health. 

C. W. King. 


WITH THE PHELPS-STOKES COMMISSION 
ON THE UPPER CONGO. 

On April 25th., the date agreed upon in January for the 
arrival of the Phelps-Stokes African Educational Commission 
at Stanley Falls the “Oregon” with Mr and Mrs. Emory 
Ross, little Betty and Roger Ross of Bolenge and mysclf 
aboard steamed into Stanleyville on schedule time to find 
that Dr, Thomas Jesse Jones and Mr. L. A. Roy had ar 
rived three hours earlier that afternoon by special train from 
the south. Rather close connections for Central Africa! The 
commission reported a wonderful time in South Africa and 
a record trip from Elisabethville through special government 
favor and were in perfect health and the best of spirits. 
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Vice Governor Meulemeester received the commission with 
cordiality and facilitated in every possible way their inves- 
tigation of educational work at Stanleyville after which he 
very graciously entertained the party st luncheon at the gov- 
ermors mansion. We were purticulirly interested in his edu- 
cational work among the prisoners who were happily engaged 
in making chairs, inats, bricks, shoes, and in carpentry and 
agricultural work which should make them more useful and 
self-respecting upon receiving their discharge. Chains were 
not in evidence as symbols of their imprisonment. 

We visited a boys’ school muintiined by the government 
with an enrollment of about 200, the Instractors of whom 
were Catholic priests, The school rooms were the most at- 
tractive which we have seen in Congo. The walls were hung 
with excellent natural history colored charts, also charts 
showing various industrial operations, The teaching was in 
French After three or four years instruction in the three Rs. 
etc. the brightest boys go in for further training as clerks etc. 
A comprratively small number of the others enter the trades 
department wherein instruction is fursished in iron and wood 
work, printing and shoe making We also. visited a sm :ller, 
less fully equipped school maintained by the Huilleries at 
Alberta wherein three priests and a brother assisted by native 
teachers conducted the instruction. Here pottery was being 
made, chiefly it secmed as a means of procuring barter goods 
for which food supplies could be hid. Here also only a very 
limited number of pupils under instruction were detailed tor 
shop work or pottery making etc, which were utilitarivn rather 


than genuincly educative in purpose and scope, The Alberta 
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dormitories were better than most inspected so far as air 
Space, ventilation and cleanliness were Concerned. The com- 
mission could not but wish that a similar school maintained 
by the Huillerics on one of their other concessions might be 
conducted by Protestant missionaries as un experimental and 
demonstration school showing what we could do with such 
an cquipment, 

Without the use of the “Oregon” within the brief time at 
their disposal the cducational commission could not have 
seen, even brielly, much of the work on the upper mver. With 
it at our Conimand we were able to visit all mission staticns 
along the main river, Dr. Jones’ invaluable experience gained 
in a three year’s careful study and survey of negro schools 
in the United States made it possible for him to gain in a few 
hours at a mission station facts and information suflicient for 
the survey which a less experienced investigator would have: 
needed a much longer time to gather but we regret much 
that the time was frequently too short to enthuse the mission- 
ary stafts with our point of view, It was with no inconsider- 
able inconvenience to the missionaries of the D, C. C. M, 
that the “Oregon” was released a month earlier than antuci- 
pated which was possible only through the kindness of the 
C, B, M. friends who placed the “Livingstone” and their 
little house boat at the service of the D. C, C. M, friends 
returning to their stations following their annual conference 
in March, 

On the 27th. of April we reached Yakusu and were cordial- 
ly received by Rev. and Mrs, Pugh and Dr, and Mrs. Ches- 
terman, Mr, Mall had just lett tor Matadi with Mrs. Mull 
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and biby whom he was sending. to England. The Millmans 
were on furlough, Were the whole Staff resident continuously 
they could not hope to adequately cope with the immense 
amount of itineration needful and at the same time do con- 
structive educational work of a sufficiently thorough sort to 
stabilise their work in this thickly populated district. In our 
opinion the staffs at Yakusu, and Yalemba should be doubled 
and that at Upoto increased and plans tor selective training 
looking toward better and much more advanced native teach- 
ers should immediately be made, Teachers who can barely 
read and write are now brought to the stations once or if 
possible twice a year for THREE WEER periods of instruc- 
tion which of course, is deplorably inadequate from an ed- 
ucational standpoint, These three stations have approximately 
500 village teachers, All use different dialects, The problem 
of teacher training isa very difficult one but must somehow, 
someway be faced and solved, Pleasant and helpful though 
all too brief visits were made at Yalemba and Upoto, ‘Uhe 
commission were very favorably tmpressed with the girls 
trained in the homes of the missionaries. We feel strongly 
that much more work for women and girls is needed, 

At Lolanga a profitable conference was held with Congo 
Baloo missionaries Fortunately most of their stations togeth- 
er with all the D. C. C. M. stations le within a common 
language area so it would seem quite possible for these two 
MissiohS to pet together in teacher training work as well as in 
translations already under way, 

The Disciples are receiving a large nuuber of Bew  mission- 
arics and are planning not only tor extensive work but tor 
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a better cultivation of territory now in hand through better 
provision forteacher training and supervision of out-schools. 
At present their educitional work is most elementary but on 
a par with that at most upp r river statons. The commission 
feel that if they must choose between further extension and 
the intensive development of already occupied territory the 
latter should be chosen. Two trained agriculturists are under 
appointinent for this mission and it is anticipated that in- 
struction in better methods and in greater variety of agricul- 
tural activities will be given in the schools 

Ntondo, Bolobo and Tshumbiri were visited. The commis- 
sion were much interested in the shop work which was shown 
as a part of the teacher training course at Ntondo, also in 
the cane work at Bolobo They are however much more keen- 
ly interested in seeing handwork of various sorts incorporated 
in the school curriculnm for its own educitive value and that 
ALL pupils shall have instruction therein especially during 
the formative years, instead of only a selected few chosen 
chiefly for utilitarinn reasons. Its relationship to brain and 
character development is not sufficiently well recognized nor 
made use of in our educ.tional work with the Congo native, 
The work of his hands should be as truly, in his own estima- 
tion and in ours, an integral part of his educational activities 
as his reading, writing and arithmetc. Nor have dormitories 
and dining facilities and hibits been sufiiciently recognized 
as an integral and very in portant part of our educational 
curriculum needing quite as careful and continuous attention 
as the classroom part. 


At Tshumbiri the commission remarked upon the quict and 
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or lerly conduct of the assembled crowd and were very happy 
In finding an unusually responsiye group of teachers in for 
ashort course of “brushing up.” ‘Their quickly given intelli- 
gent answers to questions delighted us 

The” Oregon” brought us on to Kinshasa in good time for 
Dr Jones and Mr, Roy to sail by the “Anversville” late in 
May. Dr. Hollenbeck is expected from the Kasai country 
in time for early July boat. Mr. Agyrey is returning to Ku- 
rope from Capetown after having rendered valuable service 
in South Africa especially at Lovedale, Our deep sympathy 
goes ort to Dr. Jones who received the cabled news of his 


mother’ s death just as he was leaving Boma 
Catharine L. Mabie. 


THI FIRST SESSION OF THE SUMMER 
SCHOOL. 


For many years we have wished that some way might be 
found to give help, instruction and inspiration to the many 
faithful workers who. have been long in the service without 
many opportunities for the larger fellowship which students 
at Kimpese experience throughout their course. 

We hvve felt too that old students should have opportunity 
to renew their old fellowships, to hear new messages and to 
receive a fresh inspiration for their trying and difficult tasks 

At the time of the visit of the Deputation of the R: ptist 
Mission*ry Society the matter was seriously discussed and it 


was decided that such a school was greatly needed and ought 
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to become one of the essential features of the year’s work at 
Kimpese. It was impossible to arrange for a session the fol- 
lowing summer but the matter was renewed at the Trustees’ 
meeting last May and plans were laid to hold the first session 
in 1g2t. 

In spite of misgivings, the prospects of a small staff at 
Kimpese and doubtful promises of help from outside, we sent 
out invitations to all the stations concerned in sending stu- 
dents to Kimpese to send as many of their workers as possi- 
ble both men and women who might profit by such a school, 
The date set for the first meeting was on Friday evening 
May 27, the session to close June 6. 

It was further recommended that all attendants, as far as 
possible should travel on foot holding services at all villages 
enroute. This plan met with great favor and was followed 
in almost every case. Several from Nsoyo and Noki south 
of Matadi came all the way on foot preaching all the way, 
Many from Sona Bata came on foot to the Nzadi Nkisi, the 
western boundary of their field and took train from there to 
Kimpese. 

As early as Wednesday men began to arrive from’ Palabala, 
Thysville, Banza Manteke and Lukunga. By the time of the 
opening on Friday night many more had come from all the 
fields which had sent students to the school in past years, 
By Sunday the attendance had reached over two hundred, 
A few of them were women from Kibentele, San Salvador and 
places nearer Kimpese. Most of these all stayed through to 
the end of the session with the exception of some from the 
Kibentele district who had arranged for their regular commu- 
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nion service on the first Sunday of the month. 

The program provided for an early morning prayer meet- 
ing led by various workers from the diffcrent districts rep- 
resented ; two hours of lectures and addresses by the 
Missionaries from 9:00 to 11:00; an hour in the afternoon 
for a lecture ora corference of the native leaders ; and an 
evening service from 7:00 to 8:00 which was varied as 
occasion required, Three evenings were given to pictures 
from the old Testament, from the Life of Christ and of Paul. 

We were fortunate in having splendid help from Mr, Jen- 
nings of Wathen, Mr. and Mts. Frederickson from Sona 
Bata, Dr. King and Mr. and Mrs. Geil from Banza Mante- 
ke, Mr. Frame from Kibentele, Mr. and Mrs. Starte from 
Matadi, Mr, Thomas from Thysville, and Mr. Mill from Ya- 
kusu who was able to stop off for a visit to Kimpese be- 
fore taking his boat for up-river. The women in attendance 
appreciated the special sessions for them conducted by Mrs, 
Starte, Mrs. Geil, Mrs, Frederickson. Uhey also had extra 
occasion to profit on account of Miss Yost’ s examination 
address. 

Membcrs of the staff, although hindered by the fact that 
they had to entertain guests and attend Field or Reference 
Conmittee meetings and the Trustees mecting in the midst 
of it all, were able to give time to classes. The school was 
regarded by all, natives as well as Misionaries, as a success 
and it is planned to make this a yearly feature of the Kimpese 
work and a session has been arranged for the period from 
avout the 2zoth of May to some timein the first week in 
June, 1922. 
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On the last Sunday several candidates who had been atteid- 
ing our inquirers class held during the school year and hod 
been examined by the deacons and teachers of the district® 
to which they belonged were baptized, 1t was a wonderfully 
inspiring sight to see thirty-one fine young people enter the’ 
waters of the beautiful stream flowing though our own 
grounds and follow their Master in the impressive ceremony 
of baptism They were given the right hand of fellowship 
and atthe close of the morning service sat down with us 
all at the largest communion service ever held at Kimpese. 

The fraternizing of men and women from so many dif- 
ferent districts and the intense and sincere interest in evan- 
gelistic work have been, probably, the most noteworthy results 
of this first session. All greatly appreciated the carefully 
prepared addresses that were given and went back to their 
towns feeling that they had received something worth while. 
Best of all they expressed an earnest desire to have the 


school again next year, Seymour L£, Moon. 


SONA BATA NEWS. 

In May we had the pleasure of having with us Dr. and 
Mrs. Ostrom and Miss Oden from Ntondo. Having been in 
poor health for more than three months it was a_ relief to me 
to have Dr, Ostrom take charge of the dyspensary and wards 
while they were here and thus give me a little time for rest 
and household duties. At that time the great movement 
began with the so-ealled “prophets” who professed to be 
called of God to heal the sick and raise the dead. Thousands 
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ot people flocked to the little village of Nkamba where Simon 
Kiimbangu, the original prophet, was doing his work, Many 
wonderful cures and miracles were reported. We rejoiced 
to see that God was stirring up the people but up to the 
present we have not scen one case that we could pronounce 
healed. Inasmuch as the people continued to go we feel that 
some must have been healed, 

At any rate arevival followed the preaching of Simon 
Kimbangu. For a long time we had prayed here at Sona Bata 
for this revival. The people returned from Nkamba to follow 
the instructions of Simon Kimbangu in the throwing away of 
their fetishes, carved im-ges etc, and in attending church 
services, He told them that they would not be free from 
death or other ills; that he was doing what he thought God 
had told him inadream to doin the name of Jesus Christ ; 
that if they were not healed it was God’s palaver and not his. 
He also told them that if they regar-led his power as due to 
witchcraft he could do nothing for them. He prcached the 
full gospel, 

The attendance at our Sunday services has doubled and 
the collections are much larger. Backsliders are begging to 
be restored into the church. So far we sincerely and humbly 
thank God for his spirit over the hearts of men. As yet we 
have not seen anything that is not ali right and we trust that 
the bad effects of the many false prophets may not disturb 
the good and true movement. We realize that in their inter- 
pretution of scripture and in the way of healing by faith their 
niinds easily get mixed up with thelr old inborn superstition 
which of course is not faith; also that the prophets may nat- 
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urally use the witch ductors old ways in their forms and cer- 
emonies and acts of healing etc. For instance when the proph- 
et insists on being alone in a closed room talking to God and 
the people waiting outside; also the shaking of his body. 

Some of our best people declare that he raised up dead 
people whose bodies had begun to decay, No doubt many 
thought they were healed. A christian woman said she sud- 
denly telt as if her poor sick leg did not belong to her and 
then she was healed. Mrs, P. Frederickson. 
(The above come too late to be included in the table of 
contents.— Ed) 


THIS AND THAT. 

WORTHY to be praised and honored is the Rev P. Fred- 
erickson, our senior missionary, who has recently had con- 
ferred upon him by King Albert of Belgium the rank and 
decoration of Chevalier de lOrdre Royal du Lion. Mr. 
Frederickson began his missionary career in 1890 and has 
since served faithfully and efficiently both the Mission and 
the State, He braved the hardships of pioneer days and after 
serving for a number of years at Mukimbungu (now a station 
of the Swedish Missionary Society) Mpalabala and Banza 
Manteke he, together with Mr, Broholm, opened up work in 
the Sona Bata field which is now one of the most promising 
fields of our mission with opportunities and possibilities 
which are almost unlimited, Sona Bata must ever remain as a 
monument to the self-sacrificing and devoted labors of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederickson, We rejoice that the State has recog- 
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nized the valuable services of this pioneer of the cross and 
conferred upon him this well-deserved honor. Mr, Frederick- 
son is the second member of our mission to receive this hon- 
or Dr. Sims having had it conferred upon him about a year 
ago, 

“PROPHETS” have arisen in our midst who claim to 
have been commissioned of God to heal the sick and raise 
the dead, Early in the year Simon Kimbangu, a layman in 
the Wathen (B, M. S.) church, announced that he had been 
instructed by God ina dreain to do this work. A little later 
these instructions were supposed to have been confirmed as he 
lay in atrance at a funeral feast in a nearby village. He be- 
gan his healing ministry by prescribing leaves from the for- 
est which the people were to rub on their bodies. Later 
while attending a native market he laid his hand upon the 
head of asick woman and immediately she was healed, or at 
least claimed to be. About the same time it was reported 
that he had restored to life a dead person in a nearby village. 
Immediately the fame of him spread abroad and great crowds 
from far and near flocked to him in his village bearing with 
them the sick, the dying and the dead, Without receiving 
any remuneration whatever he pretended to heal the sick and 
raise the dead, or at least some of them, combining the meth- 
ods of Jesus and the witch doctors and enlisting the services 
of teachers, dercons and church people generally for the 
singing of hymns and prayer. One of the strange things about 
it is that those who were appirently and evidently unhelped 
returned to their villages spreading broadcast the wildest stories 
of miraculous healing. All over the country, outside the church 
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and inside the church, lesser “prophets” sprang up like 1 ush- 
rooms, Many of these however were not so sane in their 
methods and messages and were svon recognized by the bet- 
ter natives as being of the devil, The movement however 
goes on and will continue to do so until suppressed by the 
Government. 

The deception is intensified by the fact that the methods » 
and the immediate results seem to be good, The name of 
Jesus, christan hymns and prayers are used in the place of 
the charms and fetishes of the witch doctor. Asa result of 
the work of these so-called prophets whole villages have 
put away entirely their fetishes and are asking for teachers, 
hundreds have confessed conversion and are asking for bap- 
tism and backsliders everywhere are seeking restoration in- 
to the church, church services are well attended and there 
is a great demand for bibles and hymn books. To a super- 
ficial observer these things might seem to indicate that the 
movement is of God and for good but one who looks be- 
yond the surface to the facts in the case must realize that it 
is largely if not entirely a work of deception and therefore 
cannot be of God. When this deception is fully and gener- 
ally recognized, as it is sure to be, the last state of those who 
have been aroused and interested thereby will be worse than 
the first. However it behooves us all to make the most of 
the special opportunities which are coming to us and to do 
all that we can to instill into the minds and hearts of the 
people a true knowledge of God and of His son Jesus Christ 
who is the Saviour of the world, in order that the people 
may be saved from their sins and walk in newness of life, 
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The State is already taking steps for the suppression of the 
movement, ; 


SPECIAL meetings were held in the Lukunga field in 
May. The first of these was held at Kimpaka which is on the 
north bank of the Congo river and in the most prosperous 
section of the field. The success of the meetings was imper- 
iled at the beginning by a misunderstanding or difference 
of opinion as to where they should be held. Two widely sep- 
arated villages had erected large tubernacles for the occasion 
and made other preparations, However the people came to- 
gether at Kimpaka and soon rid themselves of ugly feelings 
and entered heartily into the spirit and purpose of the meet- 
ings, We did our best to spend a day or two at the second 
village in special meetings on our way to the station at Lu- 
kunga but the dilapidated condition of a vine suspension 
bridge over a large stream kept us from doing so, However 
the tabernacle still stands awaiting and inviting the next meet- 
ing for that section. 15 were baptized after careful examina- 
tion and 8 backsliders confessed publicly their sins and asked 
the forgiveness of the church, The latter were given six 
months in which to evidence by their lives their earnestness 
and sincerity, The contributions amounted to 573 francs, 
165 of which were thanksgiving offerings, Steps were taken 
for placing at once teachers in five new, large, villages, Mpa- 
nzu, an old and noted medal chief, attended some of the 
meetings andin one of them made an appeal for a mission 
station in that part emphasizing the need of medical help 
inasmuch as they had recently given up their fetishes. 

The second in the series of meetings was held at the Lu- 
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skunga, station, Here we were confronted, by great crowds 
hundreds of whom sought admission or restoration into.the 
church. These were advised to avail themselves of the ser- 
vices of the teachers and be instructed ‘in ‘the'things of-God 
*and of the’church, 5 ‘Were baptized and‘8 who had expressed 
their désire some six months ‘previously “were restored) In 
‘response to numerous requests” téachers’ or ‘helpers were 
‘ph.ced in eight new ‘villages’ The ‘contributions amotnted to 
318 francs, 'r2'5 of which were‘thanksyiving offerings.) 
The last meeting’ of ‘the series was held at’ Paza on the Ban- 
gu and not far from the village of Simon Kimbangu, the ortg- 
inal ‘‘Ngunza” (prophet). Here we were confronted again by 
the conditions and problems which ‘confronted us at Lukun- 
‘ga. On Sunday morning one of the’ so-called ‘‘prophets” came 
‘marching into the villagé at the head of a big procession 
“evidently expécting'to make a big demonstration and take 
‘charge of the program for the day.A threat ‘to report hiny'to 
“Bula’Matadi” had a quieting! effect and we were énabled to 
proceed with our program! 12 were baptized and 15 who had 
expressed their desire months previously were restored ‘to 
‘chutch fellowship and participated in the communion’ service. 
‘The offerings amounted to 431 francs: . hous 
From ‘Paza we (Mrs: Geil,’ Miss Yost and myself) passed 
on ‘to’ Kimpesi whére we had’ 4 look ht the’ vacation school 
while attending the meetings of the K,’E T. 1. Trusteés 
-and Reference Committee of our? conference.’ We wete 
pleased to find ‘that’ Banza Manteke had 33 teachers in the 
vacation school, nine of whom> were from’ Mpalubala and ‘nine 
from Lukunga.' In‘ connection: with this visit we had the joy 
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sof secing 31 candidates follow their Lord in baptism most 
of whom had been, inthe inquirer’s , classes at, Kimpesi and 
‘, -in surrounding villages. for some months, previously, 


i 


ane Ere Hoe Ne ee Ma On 
er ae February Pups UGA 
Dear Dr. Mabie: i a % 
I am writing to you regarding the work 
here at, Muanza., The citholics are troubling, us and beating 
“our, teachers., If you do not, send white, people soon they 
will take our work by force and we will,,see much; shame. 
‘They are telling the village, chiefs that I shave, not many 
white people back of me. Lam contending «with six priests 
and it isivery difficult. ‘The, poeple; do not want. the cath- 
_olics but the priests torment them,and, make them. afraid 
by. threatening to report. them, to “Bula Matadi?. Send 
white people; at, once to help us, If you delay we willisce 
-much trouble. | am here at Vanga ,.to,confer with, Mr Nu- 
gent. He wants very mach to go and -helpvus, but, he is not 
well. Therefore we must return alone to, Muanza, ., 
|. Kindest regards from. myself, my wife and_ children, 


t 


—. . Sumuele M pambus 


The Conference Secretary read the above letter to the Ref- 
“erence Committee at its recent meeting, All the committee 
j ‘could do was to instruct the Secretary to reply assuring the 

writer of our continued interest’ and sy mpathy, Samuele Mpa- 
‘mbu, who is a native of Lukunga, w was placed at Muanza a 
“number of years ayo in order to hold the place and prepare 
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the way for missionaries and the establishing of a station, 
Although he has vainly appealed again and again for help yet 
he has not yielded to discouragement but with his wite and 
family heroically remains at his post, He has a large number 
of children about him who are in school during a part of the 
day and support themselves by working in their gardens dur- 
ing the other part. 


THE following is a digest of a letter to Dr, Sims from 
J. Alfred E. Pearce, F. R. G.S. tormerlya Congo mission- 
ary of the C. B. M. 

Just before the close of the war I called upon you at Ma- 
tadi after walking across Africa. Soon after arriving in En- 
gland I was sent to France by the Y. M.C A, I visited Ar- 
ras, Douai, Marchionnes, Marsailles, and Havre and lectured 
to the troups in various other places, In Marsailles 1 con- 
ducted services in the military prison where there were some 
75 B, W. Indians from Jamaica. A year ago I-was called to 
assist Rev. Henderson at Browns Town Jamaica. Mr, Hen- 
derson has been pastor of the Baptist church at Browns Town 
for 45 years and has five other churches in his parish with 
an aggregate membership of 1413. The Governor has ap- 
pointed me Probation Officer and Manager of Schools, Since 
coming here I have baptized 71 young people, and 60 are 
attending my bi-weekly class for enquirers and young chris- 
tians. All our members are pure W. African negroes or col- 
ored people of different shades. here are only five pure 
European families residing within a radius of ten miles, Many 
baptist churches are pastorless. Few churches pay tixed sal- 
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aries but most of them provide free manses, Living is very 
cheap, Most ministers keep their own cows and horses and 
many have a few acres of land. Their allowance for living ex- 
penses is augmented by raising cocoa nuts, allspice, nut megs, 
clnger etc, The natives pive liberally and last year we raised 
over 3100 pounds for foreign missions. The hills of Jamaica 
are adinirably suited to Europeans who have resided in the 
tropics. The temperature seldom rises above 80 degrees, 
Missionaries who are debarred from returning to the Congo 
or to India on account of the health of their wives would find 
the same sort of mission work here only under more conge- 
nial conditions. 


DR. SIMS has found it necessary for health reasons to go 
on furlough. Mr. Clark and Mr. Moonare looking after the 
Matadi work pro tem. We may have to corral Dr, Lerrigo 
for Matadi in case he fails to bring recruits with him. Word 
has just come tous that Mr. and Mrs, Frederickson are 
now ontheir way home This leaves Mr. and Mrs Moody 


alone at Sona Bata. 


OUR NEXT annual conterence will be held at Ntondo fol- 
lowing the General Conference which is to be held at Bolenge 
October 30 to November 5, The editor happens to be chair- 
man of the program committee for our next conference. 
This committee hada meeting recently and would like to 
formulate and publish a tentative program in the next issue 
of the Congo News Letter. Suggestions are in order and will 
be welcomed. Send them along. 
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oh DESTINY 

‘TT am marooned upon this isle of time! 
I cannot be an echo of anybody, 

Even a better body; 

I must be my own! 


I find myself in a great light, 

In spite of misty horizons. 

I have seen my dearest pass out of that light- 
I too shall pass! 

But while I stay I must breathe deep, 

And so, inbreathing, do the thing, 

The strange controlling thing 

That brings me here!” 
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Allen Kastman Cross. 


FREDERICKSON 
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THE REVEREND PETER FREDERICKSON 
1847-1928 


In loving memory, this issue of the Congo News Letter 
is dedicated to one of our Apostolic Missionaries, 


Ng w’ankasi Frederickson. 
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APOSTOLIC MISSIONARY— NGW’ANKASI 
FREDERICKSON 


What higher tribute can be paid to a missionary than to 
say, ‘“Truly, heis an apostolic missionary?’ It was ata 
reception given at Matadi in honorof Mr. Frederickson 
as he was approaching his seventieth birthday, that this 
term, apostolic missionary was applied to Mr. Frederick- 
son by another of our apostolic missionaries, Dr. Aaron 
Sims. 

Dr. Sims in payinga tribute tohim said, “‘As aboy, 
I often heard my father speak of apostolic missionaries. 
That expression perplexed me and caused me to ask my- 
self, ‘“‘What is an apostolic missionary?’’ The answer to 
that question was found in Mr. Frederickson. When I 
saw Mr. Frederickson going in and out among the people, 
how he was filled with an overwhelming love for them 
and how he pointed out to them the way of God, I said, 
that here is an apostolic missionary.’’ 

To us missionaries of the third generation, who 
have not been associated with him but have seen the re- 
sults of his labors, we say as those who have been his associ- 
ates say, ‘‘Here is an apostolic missionary.’’ To be im- 
bued with some of his evangelistic zeal; to express some 
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of his religious fervor; to be moved by some of his fear- 
less daring;,to be sacrificed as he was willingly sacrificed ; 

to inspire and love these people as he inspired and loved 
them; to loose ourselves for Christ as we know he lost 
himself - that is our goal, cost what it may. 

And so we speak of our, Tata Frederickson as our apos- 
iy missionary. To everyone of us he is Tata Frederick- 

- We look to him as father - as Tata when the Natives 
Shs As he is Tata Fe to all the Natives(for they could 
never say that foreign name, Frederickson) he is Tata 
Frederickson to us. 

Yet.to the Natives he was more than father ; as they 
understand the meaning of the term. _Among. a people 
where father is not the significant. figure i in the family 
relationship, the maternal uncle assumes to a certain 
degree the qualities of father. To them he was Ngw’a- 
nkasi or uncle. It will be difficult to discover a title in 
the native language richer,in meaning than ngw’ankasi. 
It isngw’ankasi who in a.very real sense is the burden 
bearer of his sister’s families. He may have children of 
his own but they are not a whit more precious than the 
children of his sisters. His nieces and nephews all lean 
on him for advice, for succor in time of want, for money 
in their time of need, for consent in their marriages, for 
an example in their mode of living. And My. © Frederick- 
son was this and more to these people. They call him 
New’ ankasi Frederickson and mean it with all their 
hearts. 

It is in a very. pee sense that we bow to thank God that 
we have known. Ngw’ankasi Frederickson, Apostolic Mis- 
sionary to Congo. 

LESTER 0, HOOKS 
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Thé name‘tgw’ankasi may be explained’ thus: He is the 
elder brother in the family. Heis the helper of his sisters. 
He is the helper of his nieces and nephews in whatsoever 
trouble they may fall, whether sickness or death, . If one 
should be sold into slavery ngw’ankasi must pay his own 
money to ransom them. 

I have seen Newa’nkasi Frederickson do ike He paid 
money to ransom men and women when their relatives 
had soid them into slavery. The people were also accus- 
tomed to catch birds in nets. Sometimes to show how 
Jesus had ransomed us, he bought the birds, paid the price 
and then turned them free. One day some boys came 
who had seen an antelope. They asked him for a 
gun. He said, ‘‘Shall I go kill it?’”’ He went with them 
but instead of killing it he chased it away. The boys 
were very angry. I 

Whenever he saw anger come between us teachers 
he said ‘‘My brothers, what shall I do ?’’ All the time he 
was showing us the way of Jesus. Ido not know all there 
is to know about New’ankasi Frederickson forl first met 
himin July 22, 1906. Then he baptized me on December 
25, 1906 and sent me to teach in my own district a little 
later. He sent me to school at Kimpese in October, 1912. 
J learned to do carpenter work at his ‘hands. 

New’ ankasi Fréderickson brought many to-our Father 
God and to our Savior Jesus Christ. He continually walks 
with ts, ‘even today. But he has gone to rest with God. 
If we persevére in ‘his teachings, we, also, shall meet 
him i in heaven. 

STEPHEN MUKOKO. 
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REV. P. FREDERICKSON—A TRIBUTE 


{ first met Mr. Frederickson at an emergency eal! of 
the missionaries at Ntondo in 1897. Our Board was think- 
ing of closing up our work on the Upper Congo. The ap- 
propriations were cut from $48, 000 to $25,000 and we 
were told to concentrate on the Lower Congo. After the 
readjustment of our salaries it was found that we could 
carry on all the work except Bolenge, which was after- 
wards tranferred to the Disciples. Mr. Frederickson was 
the man of faith to hold on to that which God had given 
us. 

I was requested by the Board to goto Lukunga, and so 
arrived there in November, 1897. Mr. Frederickson was 
at that time looking after the work there. After amonth 
with the people a number were baptized. Mr. Frederick- 
son returned to his work at Kifwa, and I took over the 
work at Lukunga. 

I was at Lukunga for twenty years and at all our con- 
ference meetings J found him a man of faith and prayer. 
No matter how the clouds gathered, Frederickson al- 
ways saw a way out. After the Belgian people took over 
the Congo in 1908, he was the one who saw the great 
opportunity for future expansion. 

The uniting of Lukunga, Palabala, and Banza Manteke 
released missionaries so that we could open another sta- 
tion at Moanza. Mr. Frederickson was the man witha 
vision to go into the regions beyond. 

Since 1917, we have been at Sona Bata. This station 
was transferred from Kifwa and was associated with 
Mr. Frederickson until he retired. When he started the 
work in this district in 1890, there was not a Christian 
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in the district between tne Nkisi river and Leopoldville. 
He tramped over a),wide area preaching the gospel .to 
thousands ofjpeople,.. Today in this field there.is a church 
membership of 9190: fuer 44 

My\. Frederickson was a Man. of. eae a Man of 
Faith’ and a Man-ef, Works. The Catholic Father ‘said; 
that he was an Apostolic Man. may 4. ae 

orb ibecue 4 PHOMAS MOODY 


A SHORT STORY OF THE LIFE AND WORK OF 
i, P- FREDERICKSON,, | | i, 


§ Buby 

The parents of ithe: little: baby ae born: in Assen- 
tarp, Denmark on November 28, 1847 little dreamed: that 
their son would some day be amissionary of, Jesus Christ 
to the Bakongo yeople of Africa and there be the means 
of Jeadings thousands of souls.out of heathenish savagery 
into the Church of Jesus Christ. ‘But this boy whom Mr; 
and Mrs, Frederickson ealled Peter was destined to be: 
come a fisher of men, a worthy follower.in the footstes 
of the Galilean Peter. peggy ope Agate 

Theirs was a simple Danish farm home, but it, was 
truly Christian home.. Father took the six children to 
ehurch services., Mother taught them all to pray. Tobae- 
co and drink were two things never used or seen in that 
home. Many a wholesome hour was passed when the 
tamily group gathered about the father to. listen te the 
stories of the saints, the nation and the Bible: .., ene 

Wesee them Sunday after Sunday.as they file into thei¥ 
pews at the Lutheran Church, all of them awed by the 
presenceof God:' At fourteen the boy Peter, ardently 
seeking peace in mind and soul is disappointed at his con- 
firmatien and in his participation in- the sacrament. -,, 
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The boy dreams. He. will be a missionary like those 
Catholic men of old, suffering, sacrificing for their Sa- 
vior. He adventures in those dreams on the sea. The 
thrill of many strange lands and stranger peoples is in 
his heart. He dreams even though his schooling is slight, 
for all the hands must labor on the farm to wrest a living 
for eight demanding bodies, but dream this boy must. 

When he beeame a man these dreams led him on to the 
seas. The world can be seen froma ship. Straige lands 
and peoples are to be seen but the dreams for the Savior 
are often to be forgotten in the wcrk of sailing. 

Years raced by and he arrived in Old England. It was 
not long before he was understanding English and using 
it-always with an accent and always struggling to express 
his thought in English but never quite sueceeding as he 
wished. Finally this young man entered a meeting of 
Dwight L. Moody. The old hunger for peace surged, to 
the front. He heard the words of salvation and gladly 
received. Christ found him and he found found Christ. 
Together they came to God. 

The Church of the Brethern claimed hin soon after his 
conversion. When he was twenty-seven he was baptized 
into the fellowship. With his conversion came the over- 
whelming call to be a missionary. 

His determination Jed himtonight schooland to gram- 
mar school. In deadly.earnest he set about to conquer Eng- 
lish Grammar. Very soon he attacked the other languages. 
Then he went to Harley House at Bow College, East 
London. During this time he was preaching and success- 
_ fully leading men and women to Christ. The seven 
years following his conversion in 1874 until the time he 
was called to join the Livingstone Inland Mission were 
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trying ones but the supreme desire to be a worthy mis- 
_ sionary of Jesus Christ carried him through these years 
_ with triumph on his side as they carried him through 
still more difficult years in Congo. 

Finally the dream of being a missionary became a real- 
ity. On July 10, 1881, he with two associates sailed for 
Congo. On August #1, 1881, they arrived at Banana, 
“‘ready for sacrifice or for service’. At Banana they re- 

mained until September when the mission steamer ‘‘Liv- 
ingstone’’ took them the four day trip from Banana to 
Matadi. Matadi was then a mass of rocks; no white man 
lived there. 

The mission station Mpalabala was about 10 fesited away. 
There they met Rev. Charles Harvey and Rev. and Mrs. 
Henry Craven. After a short stay at Mpalabala three 
carriers took him to Banza Manteke where he met Rev. 
_and Mrs. Henry Richards. A short time later carriers took 
him to the village, Mavamba Makunzu, near the Congo 
River. Canoes carried him across the Congo to the a 
Bank of the River at Bwemba. 

By March 1882, six months after his arrival in Congo a 
party including Mr. Frederickson went to Mukimbungu 
to found anew station. In August of that year‘he opened . 
a ferry across the Kwilu, a river which flows into the 
Congo in that region. He alone was left on the station ' 
soon after the temporary buildings were put up. These. 
were lonesome, trying days,. but the new missionary was” 

. busy learning the language and making whatever con- 
tacts he could, with the Natives. In 1883 Rev. Niels 
Westlind from Sweden joined him and the work pro-- 
gressed. The next year, 1884, the American Baptists as- 
sumed the responsibility for the work in Lower Congo 
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and: Mr. » Sesleri ee sea bidtiieth a. EEA ede Se 
new: society. : wilt avr laabwere: deco! 

‘Many a ime i was. puzzled to make ey at spay the 
Natives, but for the mostspart the people were frendly. 
However the Native chiefs and witch doctors feared him. 
Man astime he was on the br nk of wiknown death dur- 
ing these early years.;but God:had a, PURPOSE in Senge 
Frederickson to Congo. » baat sual ate 

After -five-strying years in Coy, trey -Brederick: 20:2 
took his first.farlough. For some months he stayed in 
Harley House, London. The s'ek and afflicted had pull-d 
at his heart during those first five years, soin. London he 
took every opportunity tohear lectures Aue see ope ations 
at the London Hospital. bcs fy 

» Following his’ stay, jn. oe he went to pee ay to 
seeak in the Baptist. and,\Free,@hurches. At .Chris- 
tianssand he met and married Miss,Mathilda M. Reuter. 
She was a teacher, very.much interested in mission, work. 
On Jtine 2, 1887 they sai'ed. from Liverpool.and arrived 
at Banana on July 8th. Thirteen days Jater they went 
up to Mpalabala. where they worked for two years. In 
1889. they went ta.Banza Manteke and ;worked thy Mr. 
and Mrs,“ Gharles‘Inghem. 

Finally the <call.came to open up a new. field, In 
Bshievieas 1890%Mr:. Frederickson and Mr. Emanuel 
Breholm opened:svork. at Kinzila.on the old earavan road 
leading. from; Matadi. to Leopoldville. Mr... _ Broholm 
died the following year of hematuric fever. Rev and Mrs. 
Christophér ‘Nielson joined him in. 1892. 

For .only:.a few. years they worked at: Kinzila, In 1896 
they started:a -preparatory school for village teachers 
which is-stil] continued at Sona Bata:) Mr. Frederickson 
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was quick to sge,that. the new work must be carried on 
along the railroad. , When the.final survey of the railroad 
was made,.. Mr. Frederickson and his coworkers located 
the new. station at Kifwa. In 1901 Mrs. Nielsen, died 
on the field. , Three monthslater,Mr. Nielson died in 
London. Both died. of hematuric fever. f. 0 vgs 

.. While on. furlough during this period, Mr. Frederick- 
son was. ordained in Quaker Hill, Connectieut at the Second 
Waterford Baptist Church., Rev. J. Chester Hyde was 
then the pastor. Dr, Henry C.Mabie preached the ordi- 
nation sermon. 

The work was cane on in niccrak patldines at 
Kifwa until 1907 when it was transferred to the present 
site, Sona Bata. The transfer was made during, the fur- 
lough period of Mr..and Mrs. Frederickson by Mr... . Mae 
Diarmid.and.Mr. . Bain. 

About 1899 the work began to grow rapide and. within 
a few years 2300 people. were baptized. At Kifwa an 
or phanage, for ¢hildren was begun and hundreds were re- 
gistered in the orphanage in the station school. All the 
time Mrs. and Mrs. Frederickson carried on a large ma- 
dical work, training Native helpers for this work. During 
the early years their medical equipment was very meager. 
Village schools were started during this period by the 
hundreds. . 

Six children were born to Mr. and Mrs. Frederickson, 
four of them in Congo. One of their children died at séa 
when they were going home. All the others are living’ in 
America. Just how hard it had been for children and 
parents to be separated. for | long periods and how hard it 
was for Mr. and Mrs. , Frederickson to tell one another 
good-bye when it became necessary for Mrs. Frederick- 
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son to take the little ones home-- just how hard, we shall 
never know. This we do know, there were long periods 
of heart-breaking separation between husband and wife 
and parents and children, all for the end that the people 
of Congo might be saved and Jesus Christ crowned King. 

When past sixty, Mr. Frederickson came to his 
first permanent station and home at Sona Bata. To them 
it must have been a big boon to feel that at last they 
were settled down toa permanent work. The work g-ew 
at Sona Bata. During this peiod, Dr. Naus, Rev. J.E. 
Geil and Rev. P.A.MacDiarmid were associated with 
him. In 1916, Rev. Thomas Moody left the work at 
Lukunga to assist in the work at Sona Bata, In 1921, 
Mr. Frederickson received a high honor from the king 
of Belgium, when His Majesty, Albert, King of Belgium 
conferred upon him the rank of Chevalier de l’odre Royal 
du Lion. 

In 1921 Mr. and Mrs. Frederickson said good-bye to 
Congo and to the people for whom they had given their 
lives. They had dreamed many dreams for Congo and 
its people and had seen many fulfilled, even brighter 
than they had hoped. They retired from aetive work in 
1922, to dream’ still: brighter dreams and to hear the 
brightest account of the Work. 

In a little bungalow in Pasadena, California, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederickson lived. Even retired, they were still 
busy for people demanded the story of Christ 1 in Congo 
from the lips: of the pioneers. 

During those later years they were abla to see much of 
their children, all of whom were filling their: places in 
the world. At Thanksgiving day 1929 the family were 
all together. Only a few days later on December 7, 1929, 
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the-Great Gardner came to carry him away. 
Above his grave blossoms two little roses. Marking 
his rest is a stone simply insribed. . 
PETER H. FREDERICKSON 


* 1847-—1929 
Missionary,in Africa 
1881-—1921 


HOW | EECAME A MISSIONARY TO CONGO. 


‘ | was born in Assentorp, Denmark on November 28, 1847. 
Althougn our home was a small one, it was a happy one, 
a Christian one. From my early boyhood I was under the 
conviction of sin. Our mother taught us the Lord’s pray- 
er and another prayer for children. I was always much 
concerned if I should drop off to sleep without first Hay V- 
ing said my prayers. 

Time after time I went with my father to Christian meeét- 
ings. He often read to us of the first Catholic missionaries 
who had brought: Christianity into Denmark. I was thrill- 
ed to the depths of my soul by these stories. How won- 
derful and devoted men were. There was born in my 
soul the desire to be a missionary to some foreign country, 
dyecause of these-stories from my father’s lips. 

‘I was brought up in the Lutheran Church and confirmed 
at fourteen years of age. As the time for my confirma- 
tion drew near and I should be received into full member- 
ship in accordance with the custom of the State Church, 
and permitted to partake of the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, I became quite anxiously thrilled. When I should 
be recieved, I thought that I should have the peace for 
which I had longed since I was five’ years old. ne 
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Finally the day came when J; should: kneel at: the altar 
for..the’ first.time.;,f stened, attentively as the priest. 
served me with the emblems.of the.Lord’s deabh yy end 
said; “‘] pardon.thee all-thy-sinsdm the name of the Fa+ 
ther an@ of the Son and.of, the, Holy Ghost ’’ But woe 
unto me, I went back .to.nmy, seat in the church and sat 
down disappointed for peace sq happily anticipated had 
not come into my heart. 

Years went: by and lavent prersto Enelgnd., Wien I 
could understand some of the language, I went to the 
evangelistic, meetings held by ,Dwight-L; Moody. [4 was 
then with great, joy that: 1 heard. the; Gospel and, was 
pointed to the Lord Jesus Christ, for forgiveness Of sins. 
It, was not. man but Christ Jesps. who could takeaway my 
sins.and give me the peace of. life that I so,earnestly de 
sired. .What.a change came into my life. Hope andrjoy 
and peace filled me to overflowing and I sought member 
ship in.an evangelical church: >. wera’? 

A little later in this year, 187 4, I wag popiieat sntinbhe 
fellowship of a.church of ,““The Brethern’’. 1 now more 
than ever longed to be amissionary, but my education was 
not what I wished it.to be. | 

1 had been, going, to grammar school and had siiferided 
for a while a military academy. I began to study the 
English grammar and other languages. I then. followed 
by going to Bow Collegein Hast London. I studied Greek, 
the Bible, and.Church History and other subjects taught 
there. -Professor Barefield, who was a splendid teacher 
was a great help to me. . 

- I had been preaching some .and under. my anne 
preaching had seen sinners converted. Thad never lagt 
my rhissionary enthusiasm so I was indeed very happy 
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when I was asked to join the Livingstone Inland Mission 
and go to Congo with two other missionaries, the Rever- 
end Arthur Billington and the Reverend Charles Engvall. 
Acccr lingly we sailed on the “‘S.S. Landana’’ from Liver- 
pool to Banana on tie mouth of Congo River. It was on 
July 10, 1881 that we left Liverpool. Forty-two days 
later on August 21, we arrived at Banana. 
P, FREDERICKSON 


THE FREDERICKSON ROSE 
A REMINISCENCE. 


A beautiful fragrant white rose in an old fashioned 
pewter vase on my study table reminds me of a morning 
ten or a dozen years ago when [ found Mr. Frederickson 
in his rose garden at Sona Bata. ‘‘Old Fred’’, as we 
younger folks affectionately called him had a rare knack 
in growing roses. He showed me several choice varieties 
and then a delicate white half blown rose, the petals of 
which had just the faintest suggestion ofa greeny tinge, 
which seemed to me the most exquisitely lovely rose I had 
ever seen. Pleased as a boy over my enthusiasm over his 
favorite rose, Mr. Frederickson soon afterwards sent me 
down a well rooted cutting which happily grew and all 
down through the intervening years has frequently glad- 
dened my days with its fragrant beauty. Hedid not know 
its name, nor do I, but [ have always called it the Fred- 
erickson Rose and rarely do I cut a rose but I seem to see 
my dear old friend standing in the cool of the day, telling 
me of his roses’idiocynerasies and his pleasure in humor- 
ing and petting them. 
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tied up, Another p.ssenger on the same steamer who had 
been too friendly with his bottle fell overbourd at Bolobo and 
no trace could be found of him. Our people say that they 
would never travel with that captain if they were a white 
man, Old superstitions die hard. £- C. Metzger, 


NEWS FROM LAC TOMBA. 


It was a pleasure for Mrs, Marsh and me to make a tour 
of a part of our beloved Lake Tomba in the interest of the 
work of the Kingdom, which is conducted by native christians 
at the various villages dotted upon its borders. These school 
houses or churches, though made of grass and mud, make 
one think of lighthouses, as they flash the message of warning 
to the fetish bound native and of guidance to the young in 
their efforts to find,and to walk the path of salvation. It 
makes one’s heart beat a little faster as he hears from one 
of these posts the strains of, “Will your anchor hold in the 
storms of life,” and “Jesus bids us shine with a clear, pure 
light,” coming to him across the water telling of those who 
are on duty for the King. 

“How can you go to Africa?” is the repeated question 
asked of the missionary on furlough. If you could be with 
us as our’boat touches the beach and see the people 
dashing down to the water's edge, grasping our hands, 
looking atus with beaming eyes and saying, ‘“Teachcr you 
have come” ,you would then know somewhat of the fasci- 
nation which holds us in service to these dark folks. 

At one village, upon our arrival, some of the older wom- 
en, ran to greet us jumping and clapping their hands like 
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children. At this place, there was also a heathen woman, 
with nothing but a wreath of leaves around her waist and 
two small brass cow bells, which rang at every step she took. 
After greetings were exchanged, she was asked the meaning 
of the bells and leaves. She replied that she had given birth 
to twins, 

French being the government language, the children have 
picked up a few words. Upon entering a school housc, the 
_children politely arose and saluted, saying together, what 
was supposed to be, “Bon jour Monsieur et Madame.” 
At this school there is an attendance of from thirty to six- 
ty® pupils. They are all present, for the white man has come, 
There is somewhat of an uproar, and the discipline is not 
what it is in the homeland under a thoroughly trained teach- 
er. But here you havea man, a few years out of the bush, 
only a short time removed from savagery trying to do 
what is difficult for many white teachers in rural schools 
at home. The surprising thing is that these black boys and 
girls really do learn to read, write and to do elementary 
arithmetic. Some of the teachers are not as good as others, 
and during these visits, we are able to give suggestions and 
practical help in the matter of conducting and teaching a 
school. 

It was encouraging and inspiring to be awakened at sun- 
rise each day in most of these villages by the singing of a 
hymn followed by prayer anda short talk by the teacher or 
one of the christian men before beginning the work for the 
‘day, Likewise, each evening, at sunset, a service is held, one 
night each week being reserved for the women, and conduc- 
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trict he found a boy who had been left by the roadside to 
die with Sleeping Sickness. He brought him to his ho ne. 
There he built him a hut and he and Mrs. Freder'ekson 
cared for him for months. He could not be helped by 
treatment but he was made comfor table while he lived. 

He loved his flowers and his spare moments were spent 
working among them. 

For some years the work at Leopoldvilie was supervised 
by the Sona Bata missionaries. Often Mr. Frederickson 
would go up by train on Saturday for the Sanday ser- 
vices. One Saturday he was the only white passenger on 
the train. When the train arrived at Leopoldville-est, 
the station master put all the Natives off the tran. 
They could walk to Leopoldville-ouest, about six miles far- 
ther on or they eculd wait until Monday’s train. Mr. 
Frederickson said, “This train is scheduled for Leopold- 
ville-ouest. They sold mea ticket for Leopoldville-ouest, 
and I dont get off.’’ After storming for some time, the 
station master saw that Mr. Frederickson was unmov- 
ble. A special train was made up, one car and an engine. 
Mr. Frederickson was the only passenger. It wasabout 
midnight when the train arrived at Leopoldville-ouest. 
The Natives heard the train and all came shouting, “‘It 
must be the Governor. He is the only one who comes by 
special train.’’ 

The great persevering spirit of the Pioneer Missionary 
was his. He with others laid the foundations of the 
Congo work amidst insurmountable difficulties. It was 
by faith in Him who had called him to the work, and who 
gave him strength and wisdom, that Peter Frederickson 
overcame all difficulties. 

On the cover page of ‘‘Missions’’ appeared the picture 
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of a Plough and an Ox and an Altar and withit the motto, 
“For Sacrifice or Service.’’ This too was his motto. 
Often when he was laid low by fevers and exhausted by 
lonely and trying days, he was tired - tired in: the aes 
but never tired of it. 

He had a great vision of the future church in ‘Cobo, 
and a great faith in the ability of the Natives. His was 
a wondrously joyous life, filled to the brim with work 
well done. 

“God g'ves us joy that we may give; 
He gives us love that we may share; 
Sometimes he gives us loads to lift 
That we may learn to bear; 

The life is gladder when we give, 
And love is sweeter when we share; 
And heavy loads rest lightly, too, 


When we have learned to hear. 
ELIZABETH MOODY 


PETER FREDERICKSON—CITIZEN. 


By birth Peter Frederickon was a citizen of Denmark, 
a small country but one that has produced quality rather 
than quantity. Americans think with gratitude of 
Jacob Riis, Edward Bok and-others; those interested in 
Missions think of the early pioneer Hans Egede. 

Vhe spirit of adventure led him to become a sailor on 
the high seas. This brought him to England and into 
touch with the meetings which Dwight L. Moody was 
holding there. In those meetings he surrendered himself 
to Christ. He now desired to become a missionary “but 
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knew that he was lacking in education. He took up 
studies in English and after a little was admitted to Har- 
ley House where he so well commended himself to his 
teachers that he was invited to join the Livingstone In- 
land Mission and go to Congo. 

Mr. Frederickson by this time was pretty well prepared 
for world citizenship. He had broken from his home sur- 
roundings and had started on the hig? seas for adventure. 
Then he had caught a vision of a great spir.tual adven- 
ture that would lead him to the then Dark Continent of 
Africa. Henry M. Stanley had as‘:ed for volunteers for 
the work laid down by Livingstone. Here was one 
who was giad to offer his life in such a quest. On July 
10, 1881 he set sail, to arrive at Banana August 21. There 
they met Adam McCall who was home sed upon as the 
leader of the Mission. 

During his first years in Congo he worked a short 
_time at Bwemba on the north bank of Congo, and then 
on the south bank at Mukimbungu, a station later given 
over to the Swedish Mission. During these early years 
he had many exciting experiences, with his life in 
jeopardy at times. Once, while hunting elephants, a 
wounded tusker charged right down the path upon him, 
and the fatal bail dropped the elephant so close to him 
that its blood splashed his clothing. 

It was in 1890 that Mr. Frederickson began the work 
in the Sona Bata field that will ever be linked so closely 
to his name, and to thatof Mrs. Frederickson, the gifted 
Norwegian girl to whom he was married in 1887. The 
work was first begun at Kinzila, then transferred to 
Kifwa, and finally to Sona Bata. These two devoted 
missionaries only saw the beginning of that great revival 
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that swept the Sona Bata ficld from. 1921 on but those 
who know the field believe that it was the result, to 
quite a large extent. of the efforts and prayers of the 
Fredericksons. Well do l remember my first evangelis- 
tie trip made with Mr. Frederickson shortly after my 
arrival on tie field in 1906. Thelanguage was new tome 
but one phrase repeated over and over in every service 
stuck to my memcry. MOYO WAMPA MU YESU, (the 
New Life in Jesus), was his main theme no matter what 
passage of Scripture he used, and I have no doubt that 
the reiteration of this one message produced a lasting 
impression. 

Some people are scared to death at the sight of a new 
idea. Yes, it is even said that some missionaries have 
suffered from a ‘‘paratlel stroke or an elliptic fit?’ when 
a new idea was sprung upon them. [t was notso with Mr. 
Frederickson. He and Mrs. Frederickson so revelled in 
new ideas that many people looked upon them as faddists 
at times. While some missionaries clung to the methods 
of work that were used in the inception of the Mission 
these two looked upon the new church as a growing or- 
ganism that needed the application of the methods found 
to be best in the experience of missionaries of this and 
other fields. As soon as a large number came into the 
church Mr. Frederickson began to decentralize the church 
and to build up local churches with autonomous govern- 
ment. Sometimes these churches were not ready for 
such independency and it did not always work for the best 
interest of the church and school work. Gradually a plan 
was evolved whereby from two to four churches were 
group2d together under one overseeing pastor, and meet- 
ing together for. religious and social helpfulness at one 
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Matondo gathering. . 

Mr. Frederickson was a champion of liberty. Some of 
his fellow-missionaries thought he was ‘‘daffy’’ in his 
opposition to the Catholics but if they had gone through 
the experiences he encountered they would have felt dif- 
ferently about it. At one time the Jesuits gathered up 
some thousands of orphans in the Sona Bata field to pro- 
tect and educate them. Everyboody knew that this was 
simply a ruse to get the children of the country and make 
Catholics of them. Many were forcibly taken out of 
mission schools and away from relatives who were caring 
for them as their own children, and some were forced to 
go to the Catholic station who had one parent living. 
Mr. Frederickson found it necessary to apply fora license 
to guard the orphans belonging to the Protestant church. 
When the Natives heard that they could be written up 
under the protection of the Mission four hundred child- 
ren were brought in to be enrolled under the guardian- 
ship of the Mission. 

There was one thing that Mr. Frederickson did not 
like about his native Denmark and most European count- 
ries, and that was compulsory military training. My ear- 
liest impression of tnis was when I first came to Kifwa. 
The teachers were in for the quarterly meeting, and one 
of them who was quite a leader had all the teachers in 
his group lined up to give us the military salute as we 
passed. I was quite taken with the neat and orderly way 
in which this was done, but saw at once that Mr: ‘Fred- 
erickson was displeased. Later he explained to me that 
he abhorred all military training and especially where it 
was compulsory. After spending a furlough or two in the 
United States he became very much enamored with the 
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principles of goverement he found there. Furloughs were 
never long enough for him to take out citizenship papers 
but he kept on maintaining that he mould be an Ameri- 
can citizen before he died. It was not until he retired at 
the age of 75 that he was able to carry out the long cher- 
ished plan. When I saw him last in May of 1927 he ex- 
pected very shortly to receive his final paper, and to 
become a fully qualified citizen of the country of his 
choice. 

All life long Peter Frederickson was preparing himself 
for citizenship in another country that only the eyes of 
faith could see. The principles taught by Jesus concern- 
ing this citizenship were embodied in his own life and 
thought, and taught to the Congo peoples. Though lack- 
ing some of the educational advantages that many other 
missionaries have received, yet Mr. Frederickson was a 
seer and prophet that was a great boon to our mission. 
Those of us who worked long years with him appreciated 
his many fine qualities, and instead of being jealous of 
the love of the older Native Christians towards him, re- 
joice that his spirit abides with them in permanet influ- 
ence. Although he was a strong believer in Democracy 
he sought on every occasion to have Christ crowned as 
King in the life of all who accepted him as Lord and 


Saviour. 
P. A. MACDIARMID 


PRAYER AND PREACHING. 


While I was working at Mpalabala and Banza Manteke, 
1887-1890 God put into my heart a desire and determina- 
tion to find a field not yet opened to the Gospel, where 
our Baptist Mission could commence the spreading of 
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the Glad Tidings among the heathen there. For three 
years much prayer was offered for such a field and in 
January,1890, the present Sona Bata field was found 
and occupied. ; 

Among a people who at first were utterly ignorant of 
understanding the word preached, the good soil that re- 
ceived the seed and that bore fruit was naturally small 
to begin with. : 

My aim was to spread the Gospel over as large field 
as possible for I believed that when the peopie should 
begin to accept the Gospel, the greater the revival anl 
the ingathering would be. 

At times I had special prayer seasons. It was during 
one of these that God put it on my heart to hold forth in 
connection with Christ’s death and resurrection about the 
‘‘New Life’’ that all those receive who believe in Him as 
the Savior. From that period on every sermon was about 
that “‘New Life.’’ I preached the same sermon over and 
over again. Soon a change began to take place. Our 
Sunday congregations increased. Our house of worship 
became too small. We built it larger and it was still too 
small. 

I visited one of our stations on the Upper River. Ona 
Sunday I went with the missionary in charge to a village 
to preach. About 80 people gathered. They satdown on 
the ground in a circle with their head woman, or queen, 
as they called her sitting on a stoolin their midst. I spoke 
to the people and the missionary interpreted into their 
dialect. 

I told them of my own salvation and the new life which 
I had received. When I had spoken for some time the: head 
woman rose up and said, ‘“White man, how much does 
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that new life cost? I should like to buy it.’’ I then ex- 
plained to her the free gift of salvation through bleiev- 
ing in Jesus Christ, who came to die for our sins, that 
we might have life. 

After my return to my own station, the Sona Bata Dis- 
trict, I continued to preach about the new life. 

A man by the name of Makela came tothe station. 
He said that he wanted to work for me, because he 
wished to hear more about the new life that I preached. 
He was converted and became a preacher. After some 
time a revival started. Many people sought salvation 
and asked for baptism. The converted men and women 
began to witness to their own people. One man was 
invited to come to preach in a village twenty miles away. 
After much opposition the people began to come to hear 
him from the surrounding villages. Thus a general revi- 
val was started throughout our district. In a few years 
a number of churches was formed and some hundreds 
of heathen converted. The Natives spread the Gospel 
farther and farther inland. Wherever they went some 


were converted. 
P. FREDERICKSON 


MRS. FREDERICKSON - PIONEER 


The Congo Mission had some great Pioneers, and not 
all of them were men. Mattie Frederickson came to the 
Field in July, 1887, a young bride of twenty-two who had 
consecrated her life to the Master for service in Congo. 
A few years were well spent at Palabala and Banza Ma- 
nteke but it wasin the Sona Bata Field that she did conse- 
cutive work for along period of years, the results of which 
are still manifest. 
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As a little girl at home in Norway she I'ked to read the 
text books on Physiology and Hygiene and:all her life a 
Medical Book was: more fascinating than a novel. In 
Congo in these early days there were few doctcrs. Mrs. 
Frederickson had a dispensary and clinic on the back porch 
of her little house. Later she had a dispensary building 
with two rcoms and a grass lean-to, and some mud'houses 
for hospital wards. These mud houses were replaced 
with brick wards a few years before she left the Field 
and their cement floors and other little improvements 
made her work somewhat easier. 

Her skill in diagnosis and in treating ie sick was re- 
markable and few came to her for physical help who were 
not pointed to the Great Physician. Her love and sym- 
pathy and her prayers over each individual case were very 
precious to the people and combined with her medical 
skill accomplished some marvelous cures. 

She did a pioneer work in the training of medical help- 
ers. One of her boys has been for years the head-dis- 
penser of the Railroad Company’s Hospital at Matadi and 
he received practically all of his training in medicine and 
in French from Mrs. Frederickson. 

Among the girls whom she trained as nurses two were 
especially devoted to the work. Mbundi gave herself so 
unreservedly to her people that she suffered a physical 
break-down from which she never fully recovered. She 
was not only a nurse, she was also a Bible woman and 
her love for Christ and also for her people led her to work 
beyond her strength. 

Negunga is married to a pastor of the Sona Bata church 
and besides helping in the school and having special 
classes for the wcemen she cares for the sick in her com- 
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munity in th: sweet way that Mrs. Frederickson by ex- 
amp.e tiughi her to do. 

Not long ago a mother died in Ngunga’s village when 
her twin babi-s were born. Ngunga bathed and dressed 
tie little ones ard made them a cosy bed in a wooden 
box with blankets and mosquito net from her own sup- 
ply. Tne father being a Catholic would not allow Ngu- 
nga to care for them, although she offered to doso, but 
took them to the Nuns at the State Hospital. 

A week later Ngunga walked the twelve miles to see 
them, The Nun asked her what white woman had cared 
for the babies and could scarcely believe that Ngunga 
had done it so nicely herself. She asked her who had 
taught h2r so well and said she was very happy when 
she saw a Congo woman so carefully taught. 

It has been said that Mrs. Frederickson did a life- 
work in the training of these two beautiful, consecrated 
girls. 

Mrs. Frederickson was a pioneer in girls work. She 
believed in the power of the Gospel to lift the Congo wo- 
men out of their low position as chattels and drudges to 
where they would have self-respect and self-confidence 
and take their rightful place in their home and village 
life. 

She was one of the first to organize a Boarding School 
for girls and to take girls into her home for training in 
the art of Christian homemaking. Her cook, laundress 
_and other Boarding-School girls are among the finest 
Christian women in our Sona Bata Field today. 

Mrs. Frederickson was a linguist and spoke the Native 
language as few missionaries in the Congo have spoken it. 
Her ear was always listening for new expressions and 
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her mind was always alert to catch the idiom of the people. 

Mr. and Mrs. Erderickson were among the first to 
recognize the need for French and spent a furlough in 
Paris in order that they might be able to converse with 
government officials and that they mignt add French to 
the curriculum of the Boarding-School. 

Her Catechism and her Primer still in use and her 
hymns are among the best we have. ‘“‘Bantu ba Isalele’’ 
(The People of Israel)is one of hcr hymuas whien is char- 
acteristic of her life. It speaks of now God through 
Moses brought the Israelites out of their bondage in Egypt 
how he saved Daniel from the Lons, how he brought good 
out of evil to Joseph, Jonah and many others and each 
stanza ends with the assurance, tnat the God who was 
with each these is our God also. 

It was Mr. and Mrs. Frederickson who first brought 
the Gospel to the people of Sona Bata. ‘‘They introduced 
them,’’ as Stanley Jones expresses it, ‘“To God.’’ Itis 
little wonder that many of them spoke of God as, ““The God 
of «Frederickson.’’ 

’ He is now the God of a great host of believers and as 
He helped the Israelites through Moses and others He is 
leading these peovle today by His Spirit and through the 
leadership of consecrated men and women, many of whom 
were won to Him by the words and lives of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederickson. 

“Mama Fe’’ is not forgotten. She left the Field in 
1921 but the people often inquire about her, often pray 
for her and they will call her blessed as long as there are 
any who remember her untiring devotion to her Master 
and to her task of bringing His love into their lives. 


MRS. P. A. MACDIARMID 
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CHRIST IN A GARDEN. 


GO ALONG the garden path with shears 

To cut the cosmos, dahlia, phlox and aster, 
And hesitate to touch the stalks—for fears 
Of death have stayed my steps. A greater master 
Tells me that autumn’s frost and winter’s snow 
Will come upon me when my eyes are closed. 
I will drop down beneath their weight and go 
To meet my God with spirit uncomposed. 


No careful form of peace shall come and spare 
Me this stark death. I shall be faced with frost 
That bears me down, and winter winds that tear 
Me from my roots to hurl me southward, lost 
Ucon a snowy desert. Why not leave 

The gladiolus to a similar fate? 

In sympathy I pass along and grieve 

That these would have no other choice than wait. 


Like these I grow and blossom in the fall, 
Waiting for death and the frost-laden years. 

I stand with bending blossoms near the wall. 
Someone goes by. I see Him close His shears 
Upon the stems of all. I see Him fill 

His arms with some already touched by frost, 
And when He leaves, the place is wintry still— 


And not a blossomed flower there is lost. 
RAYMOND KRESENSKY in “The Christian Century’’ 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE WORK AT KIFWA. 


Our elders were friendly with Makitu at Ngombi 
Lutete where they sold rubber and bought and s.I1 peo- 
ple to the villagers of Ngombi. Our fathers collected 
rubber and carried it to Matadi where they cold it again. 

When we saw the white m2n at the place called Ngo- 
mbi, we said that tnese white men of God eat the people 
whom they carry to the foreign countries. With such 
words our elders frightened us children. We cid not 
dare to stay around close to the white men. 

Sometimes we sold kwanga (madioc bread) at Ngombi. 
Then we saw the white men who had come to th2 Kinzi- 
la district. We heard that this white man was a doctor 
of medicine and ate people. Inthe evening he sang songs. 

Our fathers made a law that no person could worship 
God. Sometimes these white men from Kinzla went 
to Kisantu. They returned to our village in the evening. 
Vhey sang their songs. Our elders went but not we chil- 
dren. They returned often. Our fathers gave them 
chickens. 

We heard that one white man’s name was Broholm. 
He had built a house at Kisantu. One day when he came 
he said to the Chief Mangiala, ‘‘Sell me a house. I am 
coming to sleep in your village.’’ 

Then there was a great palaver in the village as to who 
would sell a house. The village was divided. Some 
wished to sella house. Others opposed it. There was much 
talk that this. white man ate people. It they sold him a 
house, then the village would soon be depopulated. Chief 
Mangiala and his brothers wanted to sell him a house. He 
finally sold a house and received a large amount of money. 
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When the people heard that Chief Mangiala had sold the 
white man a house they believed that the country would 
come to anend. They thought that they would be sold 
by the chief tothe white man. Many were very angry 
aad said, ‘“‘Why did you sell a house. Now they shall 
come to sleep in our house and pass by Kisantu.’’ 

One day the white man-doctor-of-medicine (Mr. Fred- 
erickson) came in the evening. He came only to wor- 
ship. He returned to Kisantu. But when he came back 
again we heard the reason for his coming. He said, 
‘“My Chief, I want to build here in your village. My 
shirt at Kinzila is ruined.”’ 

Then the chief replied, “‘I shallask my brethern in the 
village.’’ Then they gathered together and he told them 
the news of the white man. 

Then they said, “See, you sold hima house. We did 
not want you to sell it. But you wentagainst our wishes 
and sold it.’” There was a big palaver for several days. 
The white man stayed and looked around for many days 
in all the different parts. The people liked him. Then 
he coaxed and coaxed the chief. 

Finally the chief said, ‘Alright, choose whatever spot 
you like.’’ The white man was very happy and chose a 
spot which was on the banks of the Ngufu river. Then 
he asked the chief to send the women to cut the grass 
on the spot. 

The women were very much afraid. They were gone to 
work a short time and returned with buttons and beads. 
Others who worked longer received a knife. Then many 
wanted to work. The white man built a school house in 
the village in which to worship. Then they began to 
worship and teachin that house. But we were all afraid. 
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Our elders did not‘want us to go to school and worship. 
If we to listen wheh the white people rezd in the Book in 
the evening, we were punished and spanked and given 
no food the next day. All the time we did not go to 
school or worship because our elders said that when vou 
shut your eyes to pray then the white man, Mr. Frederick- 
son will choose.the one he wants to eat next. Therefore 
we did nst go to school and remained afraid. 

STE PHN BANGU 


AN ITINERATION OF TATA FREDERICKSON, 


. To my friends, my Christian i ‘ether: 
I wish to tell you something abcut the work aad: a! bout 
one of the itinerations of New’anksas3i Frederickson. . 
' What I write occured about June the first in“*1901. 
Tata Fe bad prepared to go on an itineration. ‘He sent 
for his head-man and told him to go into the district 
and get 40. carriers. He gave him rations for eight days. 
Then Mrs. Frederickson prepared his things and put 
them in boxes. She gave him a good’ supply of” food, 
clothing and other things. Then she said to me, ““Mtfie- 
ngi, see here. You look after the food of the white man 
and his clothes and his dishes. Look to thenumber of all 
these things for they are in your hands. Dont ever run 
past the time of his eating.”” Thus it was that she spoke 
to me. Ate . 
‘Then one morning when the bell rang, we all set out, 
everyone witha load. The first day we went to Mbamba. 
A teacher lived there whose name was Andre Mengi. 
Then we left Mbamba and went to Kingombi where Ku- 
yedika taught. State people lived there. Kuyedika told 
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us good-bye and we went 
to Kikumbi. When-we 
arrived there, the chief 
and his people received 
gs kindly: We saw the 
teacier, Linothy Pondi 
and he was happy in his 
work. : 
At that-time I gave 
medicine. 1 gave salts 
end castor oil and a few 
others We often: ex- 
ehar hes medicines. for 
ay kerns. Ten ¢hick= 
ns sold for 6 to.13 cents 


a piece 
One day Mr. Freder- 
Mr. end Mrs. Frederickson. ickson told us that we 


must sillet wo chickens for.soup. . I.killed them and. cook- 
ed them at when it was time to eat I forgot.to give.them 
to Negw’ankasi. I left thém until morning and.they were 
spoiled. I showed them to Tata F2 and he sa'd to throw 
them away but met: toveat them. One of the eras boys 
ate them but I did not touch them. 

That morning we set out to go. to Buba. Ntete. We 
walked and walked for eleven. hours, until! we came to 
the market which is called Konso. We crossed a little 
creek; :. Then | heard that one of the boys behind was 
very sick, nigh unto death. .I waited until he came up 
and he was sick with dysentery. Hehad eaten the spoil- 
ed chicken! We were in a big forest, so I helped him 
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along as best I could. 

New’ankasi had already arrived at the market place. 
Here the people wore little or no clothes. Finally we ar- 
rived. He asked, ‘‘Why are you behind,”’’ and seeing 
that one was sick, asked immediately, ‘‘Did you eat that 
chicken? If you did tell methetruth, because you may 
die.”’? Then he gave the lad salts and castor oil. 

We ate there and went on to Zombo, the first village 
beyond the market-place. There he preached. The next 
day we went on to Kinganga. When we arrived there, 
we were received with joy. In the evening we hada very 
fine service. In the morning Chief Nzeza gave us two 
chickens. 

Then we had to carry many things with us in order to 
give return gifts. If a chief gave a gift, the white man 
must return one or he would be thought of as a bad per- 
son, We carried hoes, buttons, beads, cloth and clothes. 

Tata Frederickson gave the chief a good present. We 
went on to Mpese Kikolo, a place built by the state. The 
Administrator was not at home but he was arriving. He 
met us pleasantly. We want on to Kisantu where our 
teacher Joseph Bitito taught. They received us joyfully 
also. 

Many people gathered here to worship. 

The next day we crossed the Nsedi River and then ar- 
rived at Ngungu wher2 there were two teachers. At 
that time we sent two teachers to a place because they 
were often afraid to stay in astrange town. We stayed 
at Ngungu three days. Then we went to Kilumbu. 
There is achureh there now. The teacher was there. His 
name was Simoni Balomba. 

In the morning we started early again and walked 
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through open country for six hours, from six until twelve. 
At noon we crossed a stream. At six in the evening we 
arrived at Kilangwa where the State had built two houses. 
We slept there. I had’to be up ‘early every morning ‘to 
prepare the focd aC tae to ge at night because | ‘of 
supper: 

‘Then we went on again to. Tumbu Mani. When we cathe 
near the village we hurried to see Daniel Ngonda. The 
chief of Kinkosi came to see Tata Fe and to talk with hin. 
He liked us very much for Daniel Ngonda had preceded 
us there. The chief asked if the white man was old and 
what he wanted in that district. Daniel had replied that 
the white man was old and told him that he had come to 
teach the Word of God. The Chief brought’ three chick- 
ens and twenty eggs to Tata Fe. We were glad for the 
food. We wondered what we must give him in retuth 
and decided to give him 18 meters of cloth, 2 knives, al 
hoe and a package of buttons. 

The chief liked these things very much. We stayed 
there two days and nights and on the second morning 
went to Kinzungu Maboko. We wished to see if the 
Chief was friendly in that district. We went to his house 
and received 2 chickens. We asked him if he wanted a 
teacher but he said that he wanted his children to go 
to Kinkosi. 

As we left, the old chief asked fora gift of a hat. As 
Mr. Frderickson had no extra hats with him he turned 
to one of his boys, Stephen Bangu and said to him, “‘Give 
the chief your hat and I shall give your another when we 
return to the station. 

Then we arrived at Lula Lumeni: There was a state 
post here and a white man lived there. «The state man 
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asked him where he was going from Lula Lumeni. He 
replied that they were going to the village of Stephen Ki- 
vedi. We wentonand came to village of Stephen Kiyedi. 
We were happy to see his wife, Rachael Niesi teaching 
in the school. In the evening we gathered to worship. 
Many people came from the villages near by. We heard 
a very good sermon. Tata Fe preached from John 1-29 
and Mathew 4:17. Healways taught and preached when- 
ever he entered a village. 

I was surprised to see many wild animals, wild hogs 
and antelopes which gave the people much trouble at 
nights because they destroyed the gardens. 

We slept at the village of Stephen Kiyedi for four 
nights. On the fifth day we went through a big forest 
and swarap. It was very difficult for those in the kipoy 
because they had to jump from spot to spot or else step 
down into the deep muck and water. 

We arrived at Lula. There we saw a chief who wore 
a hat of the clawsandthe feathersof the eagle. He car- 
ried a huge cutlass on his shoulder and had his face painted 
red and blue and white. We were very much afraid of 
him but God had preceded us to that village. 

He received us and showed us a house. About five 
o’clock he sent us a goat and five chickens and some eggs. 
Then he came to see us to ascertain why the white man 
had come. Tata Fe told him that he had come to tell 
them the story of Jesus, the Son of God. The chief asked, 
“Where is he?’’ Tata Fe replied, ‘‘He is in Heaven.”’ 
“‘Alrignt,’’ the chief said, “Vllyhear about it.” 

At six o’clock we gathered to sing songs. We sang 
and the chief and his people liked it. Then we slept. 
In the morning when Tata Fe had eaten, the chief came 
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to him and asked for a teacher. Tata Fe thought that 
Lulendo could stay there. We stayed there another night. 
In the morning we left and after we had walked a long 
way we arrived under a tree where we saw the heads 
of peop'!2 who had been killed by Bula Matadi because 
they bad rcbeiled. There were perhaps thirty. We came 
to a viilage a little farther on where all the people were 
hidden in a forest. There we saw tné heads of others. 
We had had a teacher in that village, whose name was 
David Nzonzi. We saw his school materials but the vil- 
lage was deserted. We went on to Kilumbu where we 
met some people. We asked for food but saw none. 
‘The headman brought a few peanuts and three tiny 
madioz roots but what was that among so many, forty 
teachers and carriers. We went on to Kikamba. Tata 
Fe told David Nzonzi that he must stay there, but Nzonzi 
was very sad and cried and cried because there were no 
people to teach. 

Finally we left him and went on for seven hours. I 
started to prepare the tent and food for TataFe. The 
chief gave usa kettle of honey. We left the spot at four, 
o'clock in the morning because the next village was so 
for away. At twelve o’clock we sat down to eat. Tata 
Fe sent the others on ahead. Thenheasked me, if I was 
hungry and wanted to eat with him. I told him that 
all the others were hungry too. He replied, ‘Truly I cant 
eat, if the others cant eat. Pack up the boxes again.’’ We 
comforted each other. I believe he was afraid that we 
would all die. 

We went.on for six hours, but there was much sad- 
ness when we arrived. When we counted the carriers 
two were lacking. In a short time one by name of Nzemi 
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arrived about seven o eee Ore a that the other one 
Dimesa was left behind about 18 miles. ‘We \ were very 
heavy in heart. 

The teacher in that village, Marko ‘Ntumba and ‘the 

chet heard the news and were very sorry ‘because there 
were lions and leopards and other fierce animals in that 
part. The chief rang abell and called the people together. 
Then he told them to prepare lights and go in the path 
and search for Disema.’-They went and found him in the 
the path. He was very weak because he had not eaten 
and had been afflicted with a ‘diarrhea. 
' When they returned we had plenty to eat. ‘We re- 
ceived 75 madioc loaves and were happy and thankful 
that we had all safely arrived. We eee yea three 
ie 

- Now we had started our itineration about the first of 
June and it was then the month of August. The follow- 
ing day we went to Kikimu. There Tata Fe was very 
disappointed. He expected to receive Kee from Mama 
Fe but they had not arrived. : 

Kikimu was a center for four different sorts of white 
people. Bula Matadi, the state, had a post there. Our 
mission used it as a center and also the Catholics. The 
Portuguese traders used it as acenter for rubber trading. 
The village was also at the foot of the Nsedi mountains. 
It was very difficult to get water there. We had tosend 
people to go carry water at a long distance. They could 
go and return in four to six hours. 

In the evening when we had finished eating, the teach- 
er rang the bell and called out in the tongue of the Ba- 
mfunuka people. For the people to come’ to worship. 
Several came and we sang and worshipped: but they 
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would not bow their beads and close their eyes in prayer. 

In the morning when the first cock crowed we heard 
voices in the village shouting in their language. ‘‘Bring 
your sticks and knives and in whatever path they go, 
chase this Frederickson and his boys away.’’ 

I cooked breakfast for him. While Tata Fe was eat- 
ing, we saw a crowd coming with sticks and garden 
knives. Tata Fe had shut all his things and those two 
carried his loads he sent on ahead. He called Stephen 
Bangu, Kindudi, Mark Tumba and myself and two of his 
kipoy carriers to stay with him. Just we were left to 
know the truth of this event. We learned that the Bafu- 
nika were very angry because we had sung and wor- 
shipped. Tata Fe said, ‘“When you have been converted 
you will believe in Jesus.’’ When we stood to go they 
said, “‘We shall eat you and your boys.’’ When 2M had 
prayed, they followed us but did not strike a single one. 
Then they shouted in derision. 

Later we crossed a little stream, the Mfusu-mfusu. 
Then we saw a person ahead whom weknew. It proved 
to be Nzaku who had come from Mama Fe carrying let- 
ters and bread. We were all very glad to see him and 
to get the news of the mission and our villages, for we 
had been gone over two months and ahalf without word. 

When we arrived at Nguemi where lived our teacher 
Ferika Binsika, we were received by him and the people. 
The people spoke Kikongo. We read our letters and went 
on to the village. That evening when we worshipped 
we were very thankful that we were alive. We were 
still happier when Tata Fe told us that we would set out 
for home the next day. 

So the next day we were up early and had things pack- 
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ed to go to Kitundulu, but we were tired before we ar- 
rived there so we wanted to put upin the road and pitch 
the tent but when we started to do so we heard the 
chickens at a distance so we knew the village was close 
by. 

The next day we went to Kitempa where Moses Kikwa- 
kwa taught. We were quite happy to see a huge bunch 
of ripe bananas hanging by the door of his house so we 
grabbed them and divided them, forgetting Tata Fe in 
the division. We rejoiced to see believers here. 

That night. we rested and worshipped there. The next 
day we set out for home. When we arrived at Madimba, 
Tata Fe changed his clothes. He did not want to greet 
Mama Fe in the rough clothes of the road. At four o’clock 
we arrived at Kifwa. We saw Mama Fe and then we 
ran to our own homes. 

You who read and think about ifiene events, do you 


have to serve God in such difficulties? 
TIMOTHIO MFIENGI. 
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“IF”? FOR MISSIONARIES. 


If you can hear God’s call, when those about you 
Are urging other claims and calls on you; 

If you can trust your Lord when others doubt you, 
Certain that He will guide in all you do; 

If you can keep your purpose with clear vision, 
Bear lack of sympathy, yet sympathize 

With those who fail to understand your mission 
Glimpsing His world task through your Master’s eyes. 


If you can work in harmony with others 
Yet never lose your own distinctive aim, 
Mindful that ever among Christian brothers 
Methods and plans are often not the same; 
If you can see your cherished plans defeated 
And tactfully and bravely hold your peace, 
Nor be embittered when unfairly treated 
Praying that love and good-will may increase. 


If you can trust to native Christian brethren 
The church you’ve built in lands across the sea, 
Seeing in them as your growing children 
Promises of men that are to be; 
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If you can lead those eager weak beginners 
By methods indirect, your life, your prayer, 
For failures and mistakes not judge as sinners, 
But make their growth in grace your earnest care. 


If you can share with the humblest folk your virtue; 
If noble souls are richer for your touch; 
If neither slights nor adoration hurt you, 
“Tf all men count with you, but none too much’’; 
If you can fill your most discouraged minute 
‘With sixty seconds’’ worth of patients true; 
Yours is the task, with all the challengs in it, 
You’ll be a missionary - through and through. 


Evelyn H.Walmsley, Nanking, China. 
* (with apologies to Rudyard Kipling) 


contributed by THEODORE BUBECK 


WORK FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS AT KIKONGO. 


It was a new venture at Kikongo this year, taking 
girls into the boarding school. We were a little dubious 
as to the wisdom of it, considering there were already 
more demands on the appropriations and on the mission- 
ary’s time than could be met. But those objections would 
probably stand for a long time, and we realize that we 
must get hold of the girls before we can hope to raise 
the standards in the homes and villages. We did not 
know how many girls would be willing to come, nor how 
many parents would be willing to send their daughters. 
Girls do so much more work in the villages than the 
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boys, that often oe are not even, allowed to attend 
regularly the sessions of the village schools, which meet 
only a few hoursa day. But we were willing to have a 
small beginning if we could onlyget the opening wedge 
in and felt that we should be satisfied if we could have 
six or seven girls from our more enlightened Christian 
families. 

More than fifty girls Sholica for admission! We thor- 
oughly examined and sifted these applicants. until there 
were twenty-seven whom, it seemed, ,we could not turn 
away. They represented four different tribes, and 
came from our churches from either side of the Wamba 
river, and as far away as the Kwango river on the west. 

It was the first of September when they came and now 
(the first, of. December when I write this) we have had 
three happy months together, and we feel that the ex- 
periment is being successful in every way. One little 
girl whose father is a workman on the station, and who 
attended school here all last year, came to me and pointed 
to the girls’ dormitory. .‘‘I want to be written in that 
school,’’ she said. Evidently the girls there were satis- 
fied. 

It was a little hard for them at first to settle down to 
the routine of dormitory life, to go to bed promptly at 
night, always to ask permission when they wanted to 
visit their friends in the village of married students; but 
when I explained to them that a mother with twenty- 
seven girls in her house has quite a different problem 
from a mother with only one girl in her house, and that 
she musthave some means of keeping track of them, 
they saw the reasonableness of this, and did their best 
to cooperate with me. 

Four of them could read when they came. We felt 
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that was very good in a new district like this. The oth- 
ers were in various stages in the primary charts. All 
of them have had some schooling in the villages. They 
like attending scnool. Even if one is so “‘sick’’ that she 
can not go out and work in the morning, she can always 
get well by school time. One day I found a girl sitting 
in the dormitory during their outside work period. J 
asked her what the matter was. ‘‘My mouth hurts,’’ 
she said, ‘‘so I can’t hoe to-day.’’ Some of them have 
made very good progress in school these three months. 

One evening, the second week they were here, eight 
of them came to the door’ of our house. I asked them 
what they wanted, and they replied, “‘Questions’’. 

So I went out to them and we sat down together. 
‘“‘Now what are your questions?’’ I asked. 

After a half-embarrassed silence, one of them said, 
‘‘T want to know how to be a Christian, so J can be bap- 
tized Christmas.”’ 

‘‘We all came for that,’’ another one declared. 

So I talked to them, as well asI could, against the 
handicap of their different languages. While I was talk- 
king, more girls came, one after another, until finally 
every girl from the dormitory was sitting on my ver- 
anda listening. 

Finally I decided it was enough for one evening, but 
suggested that we might form an inquirers’ class that 
could meet once a week and they could learn more. There 
was a quick chorus, “‘Oh, yes, let’s!’’ So I asked how 
many were already church members. There were four. 
One had been baptized two years ago, the other three 
had been baptized just this dry season. How many of 
them had been enrolled in inquirers’ classes in their vil- 
lages? Only a very few. I told them not to give me their 
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names that night, but to think it over, and at the next 
meeting tell me who wanted to follow Christ, no matter 
what it might mean to them. One little girl said, ‘“My 
uncle said thatif I came to school, I was not to be 
baptized.’’ 

In Congo the apennsl uncle often has more authority 
over children than their own father has, so I asked if 
the uncie had objected to her coming to school. No, he 
had no objections to her beingin school, but she was not 
to be baptized. So we decided, that as he knew our pri- 
mary purpose in being nere is ‘to teach the. Words of 
God’’ as the natives say, and he had willingly let her 
come to school it would be all right for her to come to 
the inquirers’ class, and that when she was bigger, she 
could then decide about being baptized. 

The next week, every one of the girls came to be en- 
rolled, and not one has missed a session since then. 


MRS. B.W. ARMSTRONG 


DEATH AND BURIAL OF AN OLD NATIVE CHIEF. 


Last week was a great week in Lolo. The village usu- 
ally so quiet had ‘‘something doing.’’ The big old, hea- 
then chief died on Sunday. He fell ill in one of the vil- 
lages about four hours walk from here and was brought 
home ina hammock. In the evening we missionaries 
went to see him. He had always been on friendly terms 
with the mission and the missionaries. He came to ser- 
vices sometimes but had never made a profession although 
he had lived under the eave of the mission station for 
some forty years. It is not easy for an old chief to be- 
come a Christian for to be of importance in the eyes of 
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the heathen he must have several wives (he had five), 
and be willing to drink palm-wine with fellow chiefs 
and sub-chiefs. 

When we saw him we @id not think he seemed so very 
sick. He sat up on the cot when we arrived and Mr. 
Westlind had a talk with him about his soul. He tried to 
impress upon him, as he had often done, the importance 
of accepting Christ as his Saviour. He inquired ‘‘Have 
I not gone to the services a number of times?”’ ‘“‘Yes,’’ 
spoke up one of his wives, ‘‘he has gone to the house of 
God a number of times’’ Mr. Westlind tried to make 
him see that going to services alone did not help him if 
he did not accept Christ. He then prayed with him. I 
gave him some medicine and a boy came home with me 
to secure more which I sent to the hut. 

The next evening we all went again to see the chief. 
He seemed better. He was sitting on his cot eating some 
soup that his wife had made. I gave him some quinine, 
and we left thinking he would soon be well again. At 
six o’clock Sunday morning someone rapped at my door. 
I got up and going to the door found there a man who 
said “‘The chief died early this morning.’’ I was indeed 
surprised. 

While we were having the Sunday service at the mis- 
sion, Mr. Westlind thought he would goto the village 
to show his interest in the loss of the chief. Finding 
about 100 people gathered about the chief’s house, he 
gave them a Gospel Message during which everyone was 
quiet and attentive. 

Wednesday night I went to the village to see the 
teacher’s daughter who was not very well. While I was 
there I thought I would go to the chief’s house and see 
the mourners as I knew the funeral would not be for 
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some days as they were awaiting the home coming of one 
of the sons who was working at Matadi. I found the 
house full of women, and others sitting outside, all sing- 
ing their dirges. The corpse was in the far end of the 
room wita a screen in front. A fire was burning inside 
near the corpse and one in front where the women were 
sitting. I did not goin, but even at the door the odor 
from the decaying body was quite noticeable. 

In talking to the women I said I thought it would be 
better for them to sit outside as it was not good to sit 
and inhale all that smoke and bad air from the decaying 
corpse. 

“Shall we let the corpse be alone in the house?”’ 

“Yes, if you sit outside here in front of the house no- 
thing can happen to it.”’ 

‘But that is not our custom,’’ the son said. 

‘TI know, but now you should know better. Are you 
drying the corpse?’”’ I asked. 

‘‘No, we used to do that, but we do not do that any 
more,’’ he said. 

“Yes,’’ I remarked, “‘I know that was your custom 
but now you ought to know better and I have come to 
teach you the better way. It is not good for the health 
of the women to sit in there for days. God has given us 
our bodies to be the temple of God and you ought to take 
care of them.’’ Then I gave them a message from 
God’s Word and they were quiet and listened attentively. 
Most of the women had come out of the house, but most 
of them did, I suppose, go back in after I left. 

While we were at our Bible Revision work Thursday 
afternoon, Miss Parsell heard a great noise. We thought 
we would go and see what it was all about. The grave 
had been dug. Around it were eight fires. Drums were 
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beaten, rattles of various, kinds shaken, and the men 
were drinking native palm-wine and dancing around the 
grave.. Occasionally a gun was fired. All this was to 
frighten away the evil spirits from the grave before the 
body was placed in it. When the natives saw Miss Par- 
sell they stopped. She said she was surprised that after 
all these years of Gospel teaching in the community they 
still held to these old heathen customs. ‘‘Well’’,, they 
answered, ‘‘we are not in the church’’. And so they 
seemed to think that it was alright. She gavethema Gos- 
pel Message and prayed.and left. While orderly in her 
presence, as soon as she started away the heathen pract- 
ices were started again. The next day the same things 
were going on. ) Mi 

Friday night, however, was the big time. A lot of wood 
had been gathered in front of the chief’s house and a 
number of fires were kindled. The corpse had been plac- 
ed in a large wooden coffin, and drums were beaten and 
rattles shaken by a number of young men:; Fire-brands 
were thrown up in the air, and singing and dancing was 
earried on all night. Chiefs and old:men had come from 
far away. The deceased was one of the oldest chiefs in 
the district. He was very old, they say.and no one ean 
estimate his age. Missionaries who have known. him. for 
40) years say that he looked when they first knew him, 
about as he did at his death.. All Saturday morning and 
until he was taken to the grave Saturday afternoon at 
two o’clock, the ceremonies were carried on. Mr. West- 
lind had been asked to speak at the grave, sa I MELE 
with him. 

The corpse was placed on a home-made cart Gewde of 
poles with large round cross-sections of trees for wheels. 
This was pulled and pushed from the house to the ac- 
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companiment of drums, rattles and the singing of dirges 
until they were close to the grave. They then stopped 
the noise and came quietly to the grave where we were 
awaiting them. It wasa quiet and orderly crowd who, 
after the singing of a hymn, listened to Mr. Westlinds 
message on the text, “‘ What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul’’. I spoke 
briefly on “‘I am the way, the truth and the life‘‘ Jesus’ 
words as recorded by John; a hymn was sung, and hav- 
ing ascertained that all heathen manifestations had ceas- 
ed and would not be renewed, Mr. Westlind and I de- 
parted before the lowering of the body into the grave. 
In the evening we heard a shot fired over the grave, but 
that was all. The big time was over and all went to 
their own homes. 
The power of heathenism is not finished even at the 
doors of our Mission stations! 
HILDA J. BAIN. 


KIMPESE COMMENTS. 


During the summer recess of the regular classes at 
K. E. T. [., a summer school was held, designed to help 
some of the village teacher evangelists who have had small 
educational opportunities. The enrollment reached 70 
men and about 30 women, considerably exceeding our an- 
ticipations. The great bulk of the enrollment came from 
B.M.S. fields. Themen and women entered heartily into 
the classes and life of the community, and showed great 
eagerness, almost without exception, to gain as much as 
possible in the brief eight weeks they were here. They 
revealed a deplorable need of more and better preparation 
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for their work. Almost anyone, apparently, who has 
shown good character and zeal in Christian work has been 
accepted as a teacher, with small regard as to his know- 
ledge or teaching ability, and with no speciel training 
whatever in many cases. A considerable number of those 
in attendance here could not qualify for promotian from 
first to second grade in American schools. 

One woman, according to Dr. Mabie, knew by heart 
the first few pages of the primer, and could repeat the 
letters and words by rate in the order they are printed. 
But outside of those few pages she could not tell ‘a’ from 
‘Oo’. When Doctor remarked, ‘‘Why, you don’t know how 
to read’’, she replied with an air of slighted dignity, 
‘““But I’m a teacher!’’ It is to be feared that there are 
many cases in which ‘being a teacher’ is looked upon 
simplv as highly desirable honor and dignity, with almost 
no appreciation of the real meaning of theterm. School, 
in such instances, degenerates into a short daily (or less 
frequent) assembly, where a few pages of primer are 
gone over by rote, the words of which are soon worn to 
meaninglessness by repetition; a portion of Scripture is 
read more or less haltingly and inexpressively, and pray- 
er is offered. 

Be it said at once that this is not the usual picture of 
a village school, it is only the pitiful end-result when 
teachers of little or no training are left to their own de- 
vices. Many of the men and women who came here show- 
ed real ability despite their handicaps, and made real 
progress even in the short time they were here. But 
the conclusion is inescapable that there must be school 
for teachers, not only here, but at every station; and they 
must be real schools, accounted worthy of the best ef- 
forts of the station staffs, or the village work will suf- 
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fer arrested development and barrenness for want of 
leadership. 

With such material to work with, we necessarily spent 
most of our effort on the rudiments of knowledge. Eve- 
ry day from 6.30 to 8.00 a.m. we spent in drill on read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic. The seventy men were di- 
vided and subdivided into groups of approximately e- 
qual ability, and the aid of several trained native teach- 
ers was enlisted to give each small group intensive at- 
tention. 

After breakfast and chapel we met again, spending 
one period on Old Testament and one period on New Test- 
ament, with classes of thirty-five men ineach. Mean- 
while the women’s classes met in numerous subsections 
for reading and writing, and afterward together for Bi- 
ble, hygiene and other things. The last hour of the morn- 
ing the men met together in the chapel for instruction 
in how to preach, how to teach, hygiene, and (once a 
week) lessons from Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Afternoons were spent in out—door work for which the 
men aeceived a sufficient allowance to buy food while 
here. 

Undoubtedly nearly every one gained something by be- 
ing here, and from that standpoint the schoul was certain- 
ly successful. If, however, brief summer -—school ses- 
sions are to be regarded as in any sense a substitute for 
thorough --going teacher—training schools on the sta- 
tions, it would be better not to have the summer—school, 
but to buckle down to the task and do it thoroughly as no 
summer—school possibly can. And with such station 
training, it is at least an opén question how far the sum- 
mer—school isneeded. Itisnoteworthy that in the Ban- 
za Manteke and Sona Bata areas, where teacher—train- 
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ing on the stations has been actively carried on for some 
years, there was comparatively little interest in the sum- 
mer-school at Kimpese. 

The regular school year nas opened with enthusiasm 
and a good sprit. Anew class of 19 families has been 
received, and these men seem to average considerably 
h‘gher in ability than those received last year. The cur- 
riculum has been revised and considerably extended, in 
accord with the growing needs the men will face in their 
work. We have five periods per day, and the course in- 
cludes history, geography, science, drawing. language, 
church and school methods, homiletics and pedagogy. 
In addition tothese there is the Bible, French, arithmetic, 
physiology, practice- teaching and manual training which 
we carry over with relatively little change from the 
old program. Saturdays this year are being left entire- 
ly free of stated gatherings, so the families go to their 
gardens as a group, and spend the day there if they 
choose, or do things about their houses and premises for 
their owncomfort and advantage. These free Saturdays 
are also a relief to us, as there is comparatively little 
chance during the crowded schedule for the week to do 
anything but school work. 

We have been delighted to welcome to the Faculty Mr. 
and Mrs. Morrish who recently arrived from England. 
Mrs. Morrish was formerly a missionary in India. Mr. 
Morrish has had a number of years’ experience at Upo- 
to, on the upper Congo, and thorough preparation in 
Education. He is a good linguist, ‘and is taking all of 
the French classes this year, in addition to practice work 
in reading, writing and arithmetic with the first-year 


men. 
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The serious shortage of staff everywhere, and the ev- 
er-increasing power and aggressiveness of the Roman 
Catholic Mission make us feel more keenly than ever the 
importance of our task of fitting men and women for 
posts of responsibility in the native church and commun- 
ity, helping them to grow in steadfastness and in vision, 
in grace and power and knowledge of God. 


GEORGE W. CARPENTER 


ADAM HAS ANOTHER ADVENTURE. 

Perhaps some who read “‘“ADAM’S FIRST TRIP”’ in 
the October C.N.L., may be interested in another ad- 
venture of Adam. 

For the information of those who may not know, Adam 
is a 1931 Chevrolet truck, Independence Model, and is the 
first auto to be owned by the Vanga Mission. 

One evening at six o’clock Adam started out to find a 
State official. Some papers had to be signed on that par- 
ticular night,.as they were to go down country on a mail 
boat the following morning. 

A typical tropical stormcloud was fast appoaching, but 
Adam decided that, as Doctor Osterholm was pumping 
food into his body, he had no choice but to go. Miss El- 
dredge, Mrs. Osterholm and Mr. Brown were going as 
passengers, storm or no storm. Even a cloudburst is 
sometimes a welcome distraction from the monotonous 
routine of station life. 

Adam did his best to get ahead of that black cloud, but 
even though he hit only the high spots he soon realized 
that it was a losing race for him. 
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Mr. Brown and Doctor Osterholm tried to bouy up 
Adam’s spirits, as well as their own, by assuring and re- 
assuring each other that the storm was passing over. 
Miss Eldredge and Mrs. Osterholm held on to the seat 
and their raincoats - ee at Me optimism of the 
others. 

In a previous adventure while Mr. Brown was abot 
ing Adam’s shoulders to see if he could squeeze him into 
a small hangar, he (Adam) carelessly rammed his nose 
into a post and broke his “‘spectacle,,” Mr Brown tried 
to make peace with him by making him a new windshield 
of window glasses. 

When the storm broke in all it’s es Adam was still 
a mile from his destination: His window pane ‘‘specks‘‘ 
were no good in the heavy dowhpour, so they were push- 
ed up on his forehead and the passengers had to take the 
wind and rain head on. 

The wind roared it’s loudest and tried to lift Adam off 
the road, but he has a stubborn nature when opposed, 
and plowed doggedly on. Then the thunder and light- 
ning took a hand and tried to scare him to death, but ‘he 
was not to be seared. Finally he spieda light ahead, and 
knowing that shelter was near, he skipped even the high 
spots and flew to safety. 

When the papers had been signed, and the passengers 
had partaken of refreshments, Adam strolled leisurely 
back home under a sky where the stars were beginning 
to twinkle and a friendly moon was trying to lend his 
light. 

So ended another adventure of Adam. 


PEGGY OSTERHOLM. 
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VANGA NEWS, , 


“The aaa December 4 th of a new baby sister for 
Geraldine Hall is the most interesting news at the Vaniga 
station at present. She is known as Ndala Grace and we 
all agree with Geraldine that she is an adorable baby. 
Had she arrived three weeks later she would have been a 
Christmas gift. 

, Our school boys. have gone on a vacation leaving a qui- 
etness that is a welcome respite. 

With the departure of Misses Jorgenson and Raff and 
Mrs. Brown our staff was cut in half. Fortunately for 
us, Miss Eldredge consented to come and take over.Miss 
Raff’s work with the girls, until the arrival of Mrs. Bain. 
She has carried a work that would have been a burden 
to others, had it been added to their regular work. She 
has‘also been a congenial and helpful colleague. We all 
feel deeply indebted to her. 

pets Brown has gone to Kinshasa on business. 

‘With major operations coming ‘thick and fast along with 
all the other hospital work the doctor and his native as- 
sistants are not idle. Training classes are included in the 
regular hospital routine. With an average of 200 in-pa- 
tients a month we have a problem that is growing increas- 
ingly difficult. With not a bed nor a mattressit is diffi- 
cult'to' give 2 patient the proper care. We have wooden 
frames, ‘with native mats of reed for mattresses. One 
can ‘imagine the discomfort of some of the natives who 
are so thin that the bones are almost protruding through 
the skin. 

“At Miss Eldredge’s suggestion the station voted to 
build a small brick annex to the girls cook house. This 
is to be furnished with tables and benches and used for 
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a dining room. Heretofore the girls have eaten their 
meals squatting native fashion around their fires. They 
are pleased and excited at the thought of having a din- 
ing room and “‘eating like white folks’’. 

Eight brick houses have been erected for school boys, 
and others are under construction.” 
_ With January 1982 just around the corner programs for 
the coming year’s work are under discussion, 


PEGGY OSTERHOLM. 


“ONE CANNOT HAVE THE SKIN OF ONE’S 
GRANDFATHER. | 


Who of us has not at some time or other said: ‘‘Why 
ask for the moon,”’ or ‘‘it is of no use to,ecry over spilled 
milk.’’ I was amused to learn that one of the proverbs 
commonly used by our natives is ‘‘One cannot have the 
skin of one’s grandfather.’’ Speaking from a hygienic 
standpoint the skin of one of these older natives is about 
the last thing one would want. Many have never had a 
bath nor a haircut from the day of their birth. However 
one cannot see these old people without feeling a tug at 
the heartstrings. One sees many pathetic human beings 
in this land of ignorance and heathenism, but to my 
mind there are none more pitiable than the old folks. 
Every mother’s heart goes out to the dirty, neglected 
and sick children, and especially to the babies. But this 
day one feels that there is opportunity for the younger 
generation, yes opportunity to hear the Word of God, 
the probability of education, medical care and so forth; 
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but as to these old ones, their lives have been lived in 
ignorance, filth, superstition and heathenism. There is 
one hope, and one only for them, salvation. Even then 
how hard for them to throw off the habits of a lifetime. 
Even our young educated Christians tell us that they 
must continuously fight against the old superstitions. 
How much harder then, must be the struggle for these 
who are at life’s eventide. 

I have watched my husband working over sick child- 
ren who have been brought to the hospital with pneumo- 
nia, many times too late. Have seen him treating babies 
whose flesh has been burned from arm, leg or back, and 
again laboring to save young mothers who have gone to 
the forest for childbirth and have been brought in at the 
point of death. I have seen a crowd of over three hun- 
dred cases of sleeping sickness waiting outside the hos- 
pital doors. All these things stir the depth of one’s 
sympathy, and yet the sight of the old, wrinkled, bent, 
whitehaired ones grips one’s heart. 

PEGGY OSTERHOLM. 


A CHRISTIAN’S PRIVILEGES IN PARIS. 


Among the happy experiences recorded in memory of 
my stay in France, the American Church of Paris and its 
contribution to my lifeis outstanding. Miss Dickey and 
I arrived in Paris on a Saturday night and on Sunday Mrs. 
Lewis, wife of our Baptist representative in Northern 
Europe, accompanied us to the service at that church. 
The spirit of worship, Dr. Cochran’s forceful presenta- 
tion of the gospel as it is in Christ Jesus, and the singing 
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f ‘‘America’’ just before the benediction, led me to eon- 
clude that this church and I would have much in common 
during the months of my stay in the city. | 

Late Monday afternoon; weary and discouraged ties 
many futile attempts to locate a pension or suitable hotel 
in which to live, Mrs. Lewis took us to the meeting of 
the Benevelent Society in the church parlor. There, one 
of the fine Christian women told us about the American 
House for students in thé Cité Universitaire centre, sug- 
gesting that we ought to be able to secure rooms there 
for the winter. Not a day passed during the following 
months that I did not thank God for leading us through 
an influence in His church to that Students’ House where 
comfort and congenial companionship helped to make for 
avery happy winter as we studied to master French. 

While! did attend French Protestant services occasion- 
ally, I realized as Inevet have before the ‘‘WHY “‘ of re- 
ligious teaching and gospel presentation in the vernacu- 
lar. In French churches I was so initent on understand- 
ing French words, I lost entirely any message God may 
have had for my own heart. After giving six full days 
to the study of French, I decided that I was not only en* 
titled, but in need of the spiritual refreshing and infilling 
I could receive through the Sunday morning ministry of 
the American Chruch. Where the message was present- 
ed in my own mother—tongue. Thank God for the truth 
in Chist proclaimed from that pulpit. May the out-stretch- 
ed hand of that church ever keep Christian tourists and 
students safe in that great metropolis, and may it save 
from sin and for Eternity those who never knew Him at 
home, but here, homesick, lonely and tried are touched 
by His Love,and find Him to be a personal Friend and 
Saviour. 


| 
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‘To record another incident, one day in company with 
a social service worker from one of our Jarge American 
cities, I visited a partof France where much history was 
written from 1914 to 1918, and where today marble eross-_ 
és in eloquent silence speak of that victory bought for 
us at such tremendous cost. ‘Thé fields were saturated 
with moisture and here and there inundated owing to 
the heavy rains. Roadbeds were almost impassable so 
deep was the mud. Oh the pangs, as with closed eyes 
we could see the youth and middle-aged of World War 
days struggling through all this, digging trenches for 
hiding with their dinner plates and their bare hands! As 
we road from Chateau Thierry to Riems and saw walls, 
houses, churches and lasty the wonderful Cathedral of 
Riems in partial ruin and surrounded by piles of debris, 
we wished anew that the awfulness of war night never 
have to be repeated. Broken bodies, broken homes, 
shattered churches and devastated fields, faithlessness 
of man to man, and a forgetting of God —oh how awful © 
is the fact of war experienced by one who stands where 
its curse has caused thousands to die. 

A third occasion about which centers happy remem- 
brance is the welcome Miss Bonar, Miss Dickey and I 
were able to afford our esteemed secretary, Miss Minnie 
Sandberg. To be sure, it was a be-lated welcome. We 
had arisen at 4.45 a.m. and made every effort to get from 

our house across the city in time to meet the specified 
train due to arrive at six o’clock. But alas, were two min- 
utes late, and Miss Sandberg’s train arrived two minutes 
early and it was noon before we learned that she was really 
inthecity. During the hours we were privileged to spend 
together Miss Sandberg told us of the immeasureable 
benefits of her visit to our Baptist mission fields of the 
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Orient, something of the problems in the work and much 
of the valiant service being rendered by our co-labourers 
in other lands. Her stop in Paris afforded her opportu- 
nity to visit the Alliance Francaise school where we girls 
were studying. Her first hand knowledge of this school, 
our living conditions etc. will enable her much more in- 
telligently and helpfully to guide new appointees to the 
Congo, and missionaries on furlough in their plans for en- 
gaging in French study on the Continent. 


MARGUERITE ELDREDGE 


“THE CRUX OF THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
IN CONGO IS THE VILLAGE SCHOOL.”’ 


How can we best use the resources of money and staff 
to achieve the largest permanent results in the upbuilding 
of a strong and stable christian community? - this was 
the primary question confronting the representatives of 
the A.B.F.M.S. and B.M.S. stations of Lower Congo, 
meeting at Kimpese, Dec. 18 th. to 23 rd., 1931. The 
comference was the first of its kind - a joint effort of 
the two societies to better the present situation of our 
mission schools. As such, it was pleasing to note the spir- 
it of.willing cooperation and the feeling of unanimity 
which prevailed throughout the sessions, due, in a great 
measure, to the capable chairman, Mr. Reynolds, who 
very skillfully led the discussions to a happy agreement. 

The question was a difficult one, but the group of 
twenty entered heartily into the work before them, 
searching for a solution of the problem. And they all a- 
greed that the village school at the bottom of the ladder 
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of our Congo educational system needs the most atten- — 
tion. But, how can we improve the condition of these 
village schools? By- providing better trained christian 
- teachers with “‘character, vision and zeal?’’ Yes, but 
not merely that. We must itinerate. We must visit, 
more frequently, to encourage and aid the teacher evan- 
gelist in his difficult task. We must place more empha- 
sis on the training of girls and women. The wife of the vil- 
lage teacher must be able to do her share in spreading 
the Gospel message. ‘“‘A nation cannot rise above its 
women,’’ we say. And so, with increased effort, we 
must strive to awaken in the girls and women the desire 
for christian home life and improved standards of living. 

Trained christian leaders who will not lose their zeal 
is the need of the day. Congo has reached the time, one 
speaker remarked, when the natives no longer want us 
to be their fathers and mothers, but elder brothers and 
sisters, ready to help and guide. But, for efficient lead- 
ership, there must be thorough training. And so, the 
conference passed resolutions in favor of raising the stand- 
ards of our various schools, conforming to the govern- 
ment program. Better village, central and station schools, 
- higher requirements for entrance to K.E.T.I. (Kimpese 
Evangelical Training Institution ) with a differentiation 
of training for teachers and pastors - all should help to 
produce more capable leaders. They in turn, we hope, 
will try to make the village school what it ought to be 
- and work for the upbuilding of a stronger and more stable 
christian community. 

VENDLA ANDERSON 


* 
\ 
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TREMONT HOSPITAL NOTES. 


After peing enroute to the Congo for a little over a 

year, we reached our destination-Ntondo - the 1st of Oc- 
tober. Many friendshad remarked about the beauty of 
the station so we expected to find it beautiful, but actual- 
ly it far surpasses anything we hadimagined. The wide 
paths, trimmed hedges, neat lawns, flowers and rows of 
palms along the high bank overlooking Lake Tumba, 
were a source of delight. The scenery viewed from the 
porch of any of the residences would be hard to improve 
upon. 
The hospital was equally pleasing to us. In the absence 
of a doctor, Miss Hagquist has been carrying on the med- 
ical work for three years, aided by ten well-trained na- 
tive assistants. Due to a good system of organization a 
great deal of werk has been accomplished, both medical 
and evangelistic. During the year 1931, approximately 
2500 patients were registered. Four hundred and twen- 
ty-seven of them came in with sleeping sickness and 
these received a total of 18,342 intravenous injections. 
Dressings for Tropical Ulcer numbered 2,820, while dis- 
pensary medications, consisting for the most part of tonic 
for the sleeping sickness patients, ran up to 70,679. Five 
hundred and sixty people were treated with neosalvarsan; 
2008 were treated for intestinal parasites. . 

The evangelistic work merits consideration. We have 
two native evangelists who do personal work among the 
patients and preside over the meetings held at the hospi- 
tal. There are fifteen such meetings each week: One 
daily at six a.m, for the medical helpers and workmen; 
one daily ateight a.m. for the patients, and two evening 
sessions for inquirers. The one Sunday service occurs 
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at three p.m. It is one of the inspiring features of the 
work to see the people come from the districts of rawest 
heathenism and listen attentively to the preaching of the 
Gospel. The average attendance at the eight o’clock 
meeting is between 125 and 150; sometimes there are 
many more present. In the past three years 480 patients 
have become enrolled in inquirers’ or Bible classes, and 
out of this group that made its start at the hospital ser- 
vices, 284 have been baptized. 

The temporal needs of the people are identical to those 
everywhere. The labor situation has reached into and af- 
fected even the isolated inland tribes. Money, among 
them, is the scarcest it has been in a long time. Many 
come for treatment with no money for medicines or even 
food, and clothing is frequently conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. So the work is not done when a prescription is 
filled. One must try to feed and clothe some of the most 
needy. 

The medical work has grown rapidly in the past few 
years and continues to expand. After three months’ ob- 
servation, I believe the medical phase of missionary work 
is one of the most important means of reaching people 
for Christ. But it is certain that unless the Holy Spirit 
works within the hearts of the people our efforts are to 
no avail, so we request your prayers that He draw them 


to a Bee of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
GEORGE W. WESTCOTT 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF CONGOLAND. 


It hardly seems like five months since that beautiful 
day when we found ourselves for the first time on Afri- 
can soil, a clear, cool morning and Lobito Bay like a sea of 
glass. We had rested outside the harbor until dawn and 
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as we pulled into Lobito we caught our first glimpse of 
African life. The women were preparing the morning 
meal and the men were huddled around the camp fires. 
Only a glimpse and we were on our way again en route 
for Matadi. Another day on the boat and the water 
began to take on a reddish brown tinge convincing us that 
we had reached the Congo River. The mountains, palms and 
foliage on both sides of the river made picturesque scene- 
ry and I was reminded of God’s Word, ‘‘The land whith- 
er ye go to possess it, is aland of hills and valleys--a land 
which the Lord God careth for: the eyes of the Lord are 
aways upon it from the beginning of the year to the end 
of the year.”’ 

After an ideal voyage we arrived at Matadi (the city of 
rocks), the long anticipated day had arrived and the joy 
of anticipation could not have exceeded the joy of real- 
ization, for Congo is a land full of wonders and beauty. 
The day following found us on the little Congo train en 
route for Lufuas we were to have the pleasure of visiting 
our stations at Banza Manteka. It was a real treat to meet 
our missionaries at Banza Manteka and to see the place 
where Mr. Richards began such a heroic work. It is one 
of the greatest privileges the younger missionary has, to 
see the results and fruit of the pioneer missionaries who 
paved the way forus. We cannot be discouraged when we 
think of their faith and courage and it inspires us to 
go on with the task which is far from finished, for there 
are still many to be won to Him, 

On to Sona Bata and home. I arrived here in the ey- 
ening and how I longed for morning to come that I might 
see this place which has become so dear tome. There 
are many adjustments to be made during the first months . 
in Congo but with them come many new and interesting 
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_ experiences for it is like entering a new world, every- 
thing is so different. The firts few weeks the new mis-| 
sionary is on exhibition as far as the natives are con- 
cerned and everyone is anxicus to see the new mama. 

The following week, language study began with Mu- 
koko, one of our older christians, as teacher. For many 
years he has taught missionaries and his beautiful life 
is an inspiration to us all. With a small understanding 
of the language has come a better understanding and a 

eeper love for the people. The women in their bright 
costumes carrying their babies on their backs and heavy 
loads well balanced on their heads, are very graceful 
and most of them are very lovable. The African is by 
nature care free and easy going thinking little about 
the future. 

Then came the thrill of attending a Matondo (Thanks- 
giving service) at Kitwengi. Never has Christ seemed 
any nearer than He did that night as we gathered under 
a canopy of palms around a camp fire for evening pray- 
ers. It was aclear, beautiful night and the hymns rol- 
led out into the stillness of the night carrying the testi- 
mony to many villages around. Sleeping in church with 
goats and chickens running freely around our beds. These 
were all new experiences and the following day Isawa 
native baptism for the first time, when eighty-two people 
were baptized by native preachers. AsI stood by the 
stream and saw the joy in those dear black faces I offer- 
ed a prayer of thanks to the Father who has called me 
to this task and to the people at home who are making 
it possible for me to be here. 

The gradual change of seasons and the first rainfall in 
four months which has been followed by many heavy 
tropical rainfalls. The glorious tropical sunsets, the ma- 
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jestic palms and the many beautiful flowers have brought 
with them a realization that Congo is different, it has a 
charm all its own and how I have come to loveit all. 

Then come my first itinerary with Miss Satterberg 
which gave me a glimpse of the work and the needs in the 
villages. My heart was saddened by their eagerness to 
learn and the limited opportunities for learning and devel- 
opement. In many of these villages they came to us and 
begged that a teacher be sent tothem. Wewere warmly 
received in every village we visited and in one or two vil-’ 
lages we bowed our heads in humility as they sang to us 
‘Welcome .you people of Jesus.’’ We returned with a total 
of three hundred eggs, several chickens and vegetables 
which had been received as gifts in the various villages. 
I was greatly impressed by the difference between the 
christian and mon-christian village. 

The next event was the Christmas celebration which we 
all enjoyed. The pageant, the feast and the carol singing 
were enjoyed by all the school children. These few 
months in Congo have given to me a new meaning of the 
significance of His birthday. Christ is being born anew 
in the hearts of many in Congoland and with His birth is 
dawning a new day for Africa. What a difference the en- 
trance of the Gospel makes. How could aman or woman 
better spend the one life God has given them than in 
bringing light and life to these millions for whom Christ 
has died. As I think of the task before me, I think of 
my own insufficiency but I know that ‘‘He is able to do 
exceeding abundantly above all that Iask or even think.”’ 


RUTH DICKEY 
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VENTURES IN FAITH. 


This year is seeing the final steps to a division of the 
District work that has long been contemplated, and which 
we expect will be of great help to the work at Vanga. 
For months we have realized that the burden of having 
all the teachers on the station every month-end for paying 
salaries, holding communion service, checking the offer- 
ings and the many other little affairs which must be at- 
tended to at that time, was getting to betooheavy. But 
we had thought it necessary to wait for this step until 
enough of our Kimpese men had returned to take care of 
things. Theruturn this last summer of the first two seem- 
ed to mark an opportune time. Personally, I feel that our 

‘Native Conference of two years ago has had much to do 
with a maturing of some of our men. Certainly it has 
had a marked effect upon the older deacon Madioko. 

Five centers have been chosen at present with the two 
Kimpese men and three other of our stronger deacon- 
teachers to take charge. Buildings are being completed. 
The response from the villages has been very enthusiastic 
for the natives see in this a release from the, to some, 
two and three daystripinto Vanga. Nota small attraction 
too is the expectancy that Dr. Osterholm may be able 
in the near future, to place Infirmiers at these centers 
with a supply of medicines. Within a few months now, 
or aS soon as some sort of temporary church building can 
be erected at these centers, we hope to divide the church 
along the same lines into five native churches. We hope 
this may mean that the natives will realize in a new sense 
that this is their work and that the future of it lies largely 
with them. 

Perhaps we can in some smal] measure understand Paul’s 
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feelings when he wrote, ‘‘My little children for whom If 
am in travail until Christ be formed in you.’’ Certain it 
is that we realize this step means something of a thrust- 
- ing of them out for themselves. Perhaps there is a bit 
of selfishness in that we may not be able so closely to 
keep things under our fingers, an unwillingness tolet go 
ourselves, I do not know. At any rate, though we take 
the step gladly it is not without some trepidation because 
we still see the need of guidance but are now as never | 
before, placing things in their hands, even the making 
of momentous decisions. How natural this is will perhaps 
be better understood if IJ can by illustration show how 
dependant we are upon these men and now much can de- 
_ pend upon their decisions. 

For many years at Vangait has been customary for our 
teachers and school boys, after paying the marriage dow- 
ry, to place their girls, when possible, here in the mis- 
sion compound until they reach marriageable age. Re- 
cently two of our teachers left the Mission. A few days 
later they enticed their girls to accompany them. We 
urged that the teacher charged with aduitery be dropped 
from church membership, and although this was done 
there seemed to be some disagreement. A few weeks 
later a school boy brought his girl to place in the comp- 
ound. But during the preliminary examination it de- 
veloped that they had been living together for a week. 
We refused the girl and also dropped the boy from 
school. This last act was much against the wish of the 
head-deacon who contended that they did not know bet- 
ter, had never been taught, etc., until I reminded him 

hat even from the earliest days certain men I knew had 
been disciplined and dropped from the church-roll tem- 
porarily, for this very thing. Then it came to light that 
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many of the boys and men were claiming that as soon as 
the dowry money had been paid‘they felt they had a right | 
to conjugal relations. This, and child-marriage, is one 
of the great curses of Congo and we realize the necessity 
of measting the issue fairly and at once. 

The deacons were called together and the matter dis- 
cussed, but without much immediate progress being made. 
I gathered that it was beginning to be recognized in some 
localities that the payment of dowry money was to be the 
equivalent of marriage. That is, there was a breaking 
down of the old custom which demanded that the parents’ 
should place the girl in the man’s house publicly. We 
insisted that to recognize the payment of dowry as equiv- 
alent to marriage would. prove fertile ground for dis- 
putes, and surely could not be accepted by the church. 
Just as we have a civil or religious ceremony at home 
we feel the need here of both that there may be some 
provision for the host of enquirers who cannot come to 
us for a religious service. [I was surprised to find when 
at Kinshasa recently, that this is also a present issue 
there. Perhaps our missionary-friends may be able to of- 
fer some better solution, but at present we seem to be 
working without available precedent: 

At the month-end meeting I requested of the deacons 
that the teachers remain at Vanga long enough to settle 
the issue at that time, but later found that they had re- 
turned to their towns without any definite action. It so 
happened that some of the teachers were asking about 
their marriage planned for next June, anda sort of 
bomb-shell was thrown when I said there would be no 
service unless this issue were settled, for according to 
their present theory to accept the dowry payment meant 
that they were already married. Taking for granted the 
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agreement of the deacons I had taken occasion, before 
the church and teachers, to state emphatically that a 
man or boy had no right torelations conjugal before mar- 
riage and that the paymentof money could not be accept- 
ed as marriage; especially since it often happens that a 
girl of twelve or fourteen years has been paid for. 

The teachers returned to the District with this announce- 
ment and although they must have been familiar with it, 
still it raised quite a stir. Some of the men declared | 
that they would not accept the ruling. In talking with 
many of the teachers through the month I found that 
almost without exception they were in accord and realized 
that some action in the matter was necessary. But, sup- 
pose most of these teachers had refused to accept this 
decision? What would be our position? The future of this 
work rests with them. Are we not perhaps justified in 
a bit of trepidation! The knowledge that the Holy Spirit 
still directs even as He watched over the Early ae 
gives us courage. We too are his servants. 

These deacons and teachers are our nervous system, 
through whom we transmit our impulses to the great hosts 
in the villages, and through whom comes to us the reac- 
tions of chiefs, officials and people to the work: through 
whom comes tous the reactions of Truth opposed to hea- 
then custom and thought. They are ears to hear, eyes 
to see, lips to speak that, and much more, to us. And 
because of it they are subject to testings and temptations 
peculiary their own. They must be a bulwark against 
evils which must often seem to them like Midian’s host. 

Let me cite some instances of their testings. Yidisa, 
is a boy from the class of two years ago. Two of the en- 
quirers of, his village died within a week. The chief ac- 
cused one of the old men and wanted to give the poison 
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test. The teacher, though knowing well it might mean 
physical harm or death to interfere, yet insisted that he 
would report the matter to the nearest State official if 
they persisted, and won the day. ‘Those who know of 
such cases can appreciate the fine courage of the boy. 
In another village a man killed his wife. When the 
State officer came to collect taxes the chief was quest- 
ioned as.to this man’s absence since his flight. The 
chief said he had died. Torn between his desire for 
friendship with the chief and his sense of duty, the 
teacher told the officer the truth about the case, lost the 
friendship of the chief and many of the people, but has 
stayed by his post of duty and is doing a good work with 
those who realized the motive back of his act. Because 
they know they can generally rely upon the teacher’s 
word, most of the officials upon visiting a village, im- 
mediately call the teacher and ask the number of resi- 
dents, question them as to births and deaths etc., and 
are then armed with information to trap unwary chiefs. 
Cases could be multiplied. How often when questioned 
as to certain palavers, how they were settled, or what 
happened to such and such a person, we missionaries 
must answer, “‘I do not know yet, we must wait until’ 
the teachers come in’’ or, after some discussion as to po- 
licy or information we want spread, we say ‘‘Now we 
must not forget to tell the teachers when they come in 
this month-end.’’ I can see some of my missionary 
friends smile at that familiar phrase! 
Because they hold such intermediary positions not only 
are they subject to peculiar temptations but, what an 
effect it has upon the work as to how they meet and ov- 
ercome them! In one village with ascore of church-mem- 
bers we had long been uneasy about the spititual condi- 
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tion. The village offerings too had dropped to almost 
nothing. Finally we sent two of the deacons to the vil- 
lage to investigate. After much questioning one of the 
men said,’’ Many of the teachers sleep in our village 
when going to and from Vanga for the month-ends. We 
noticed that they, their wives and those with them al- 
most never attended morning or evening prayers and so 
we thought, what was the use in giving big offerings, 
denying ourselves to support them. ‘‘We had the 
deacons tell the teachers the result that they might know 
who was to blame. In anether village three of the 
youths took a notion they wanted to visit the catholic 
mission a days journey away. Our teacher became 
angry, tied the lads and beat them, and when the chief 
remonstrated, threatened him as well. This about ruin- 
ed our work there for the time being. 

But, if we have tremblings about authority in the hands 
of such men, there are more who are a joy ard encour- 
agement to our hearts. A palaver was brought to me for 
settlement wherein a young man of the village had torn 
a new shirt from the teacher’s back. It seemed to be 
largely a misunderstanding on this fellow’s part so we 
asked him to pay for the shirt. Having received the money 
the teacher immediately returned it saying, ‘I don’t 
want you to think that I have come here to take your 
money but to show youthe Way of Life. Therefore I can- 
not take the money’’. Another teacher had been contin- 
ually menaced by an unfriendly chief. Finally the chief’s 
house burned, and although most of the village was Cath- 
olic they would do nothing to help rebuild it. Unasked, 
our teacher called the school together and helped build a 
house, he himself planing out the door and window 
frames. A few days later the chief came to apologize 
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for his unfriendliness convineed that he had misjudged — 
both the teacher and his work. True, they have their 
faults, but Iam sure that one of the main reasons for 
the many requests for new teachers comes because they 
have given evidence of the power of the Truth which 
they teach. I think it might be well to say just here that 
‘in our field at present the teacher is the teacher of the 
whole village. When the men and women do not attend 
- the school sessions they are invariably present at morn- 
ing and evening services for prayer. 

One can therefore see how important is the training 
of these men, This year abaut 70 boys were accepted 
out of about 250 who took the entrance examinations to 
the Station Boarding School. All these were able to read 
in the translation of John’s Gospel, write, subtraet and 
‘add and knew the multiplication tables well. The ma- 
jority also were enquirers. They will be on an average 
of four years at. Vanga. We note continually the’ re- 
strictions in many countries being placed upon the teach- 
ing of the Bible in the school, and the corresponding 
difficulty of doing one’s God-given task without govern- 
ment regulations, But personally I feel that the time is 
not long distant until we shall have to meet the same 
conditions in Congo. That is why the prospect of cuts is 
so disheartening at this critical time. It is a day indeed 
of open doors and many adversaries; a time as never be- 
fore when God calls us to pray. 

Our teachers, especially some of those first to go out in- 
to the work, often beg for an opportunity to return for 
additional school work. Since itis a present impossibili- 
ty, but realizing the need of help, we still follow the cus- 
tom of Dr. and Mrs. Leslie in having them in for a 
week or two a couple of times a year in order to give 
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them fresh material aud incentive. Of course the main 
purpose is spiritual inspiration and encouragement. This 
last August they were with us for ten days. During all 
of that time we felt led to preach to them of Restitution. 
I felt led to ask them to remain with us the last afternoon 
for a special service of confession: No wonder it meant 
agony of heart in prayer to prepare the way and battles 
within, before there was victory. 'wo or three instanc- 
es will prove how worthwhile it was. One of the older 
‘teachers who had been a sort of ring leader in some ear- 
lier trouble and whose heart seemed so stubborn finally 
broke down and confessed, ‘‘I have prayed and prayed 
but God will not hear me because I have three cases of 
adultery I would not confess‘‘.. Another little fellow, a 
deacon and also over a group of some thirty villages near- 
ly cried as-he confessed to having stolen some article from 
me on a former visit to his village. That was a real hum- 
bling before God: But a part I will not soon forget was 
when I returned to the house that evening just before 
dark. There were some six or seven. teachers awaiting 
me. We had a ruling that in cases of adultery, teachers 
were dismissed from the mission work. They had come 
to get their dismissal cards. But as I said)‘‘We have not 
pleaded with you all this week to find occasion against 
you. So faras I am concerned if you made true confess- 
ion in repentance, it is between youand your Lord. | was 
forced to hear but can take no steps with information so 
gained.”’ 

My own heart these days is burdened till the Lord be 
pleased to lay upon the heart of these teachers a great 
evangelistic passion for souls until some of them through 
His own Spirit will feel that He has thrust them forth 
to go out to farther villages and new tribes. 
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You will, doubtless, recognize that this paper lacks 
continuity and too, I have hardly known what title to 
give it. But I hope it may give some little vision to oth- 
ers of this great work that will cause them to envy us 
this great privilege and to feel with us how unworthy 
and faithless we sometimes are when we consider how 
our privileges and blessings have been piled mountain 
high as compared with those of our native workers. If 
' in any sense your heart goes out to them, then ‘“‘Pray 
the Lord of the Harvest that He thrust forth laborers 
into (this) His vineyard.”’ LEWIS A. BROWN 


NTONDO NEWS. 


The New Year of 1932 finds all at Ntondo with boun- 
teous cause for happiness. 

Since the last News Letter went to you Dr. and Mrs. 
Westcott have joined our staff. Though new to the work, 
they have never seemed like strangers to us; they have 
just fitted into the niche that was vacant and waiting 
for them. ; 

On January 5th Miss Eldredge’s arrival from furlough, 
via a course of French study in Paris and some four 
months of substituting in an emergency at another sta- 
tion, was a cause for rejoicing. 

For a month we have been holding Teachers’ Institute 
for the evangelist-teachers and their wives. The teach- 
ers from the district were divided into two groups this 
year that we might more effectively instruct them. 

On Christmas day 35 candidates were baptized and re- 
ceived into church fellowship. These were from the out- 
posts of the evangelists attending the first session of the 
Institute. On January 10th 98 candidates from other 
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sections of the field were baptized ard united to the 
church. uit 


Christmas week was a busy time. Besides examining — 


candidates for baptism and holding a number of confer- 
ences with the deacons, a pageant was presented, and a 
Sports’ Day arranged for the school. On Wednesday af- 
ternoon a large crowd gathered on the field at the Boys’ 
Boarding School grounds to watch the boys and the girls 
-In the different contests. All entered into the sports 
with a fine spirit though contests of this scrt are entirely 
new tothe peopfe here, and the embarrassment of contest- 
ants at being in the “‘lime-light’’ was at times very amus- 
ing. After the field sports came racesin swimming. The 
launch was anchored out a goodly distance from shore and 
boys, grouped according to siz2, were to compete by swim- 
ming out to the launch, circle it and then return to shore. 
The onlookers from the launch and beach cheered the 
contestants on their way. The people from villages sur- 
rounding the lake are very much at home in the water, 
and many are very strong swimmers. It was thrilling 
indeed to watch these events. 
Thursday afternoon was given over toashort entertain- 
ment and Christmas message at-the Hospital, followed 
by the distribution of gifts tothe patients, of whom there 
were some 400 recipients. What were the presents? A 
paper cone of salt, another of rice and a generous piece of 
‘soap to each adult, and, to the especially needy - note the 
especially -, a piece of cloth or a dress. For the children 
there were toys, balls and dolls, and to the more needy a 
little gingham dress to the girls and a shirt to the boys. » 
It was an inspiration to watch their faces! Far be it from 
me to describe those facial expressions. Many, I believe 
the large majority, had never received such gifts, FREE, 
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in their lives. Some of the kiddies were afraid of the dolls. 
Can you imagine it? a little girlafraid of a doll! Buthow 
they did smile and hug the little dress or shirt. Surely here 
were grateful hearts. It was not the hospital patients 
who alone were remembered with gifts; none on the sta- 
tion were forgotten, girls and boys in the boarding-schools, 
evangelists, workmen and houseboys all received some 
token. 

On Thursday evening all who could crowd in or near 
the chapel saw, or tried to see, the pageant of the Na- 
tivity, and, in spite of the crowd, the hush during the pre- 
sentation was most gratifying. A crowd in Congo’is so 
apt to mean a noise. 

In the Junior department of the Sunday School 15 
boys and girls received a hymnal or a Gospel asa reward 
for memorizing all of the assignment of Bible verses given 
for memory work. — 

We have left until near rthe end of our notes, thinking: 
to put the thought far from us, the fact that the Misses 
Hagquist and Oden are soon to leave us for furlough. 
They both need it and we wish them a happy, safe and 
restful journey to the home- land. 

So we face the. New Year, and though things do not 
look any too hopeful, what with scarcity of work, and 
scarcity of money yet noscarcity of temptation. We feel 
’ that we need more than ever the power and leading of 
our Master that we may be able to bring Him a harvest 


worthy of presentation. 
. ELIZABETH A. RODGERS 


EDITOR’S NOTE. 
For their cooperation in getting out this issue of our 


News Letter, we are very grateful to Miss Ruth Dickey 
and the department for printing at Sona. Bata. 
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REV. and MRS. THOMAS HILL. | 


Home to America for a few short months with their only child, 
Mrs. Ray S. Armstrong, and now home to God forever to sit in the 
heavenly places with Christ Jesus; such are our faithful Congo 
colleagues, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas Hill. Cables inform us of the 
deaths from pneumonia of Mrs. Hill the 8th of February and of 
Mr. Hill on March the 5th. Our deepestsympathy goes out to the 
daughter who through the life and death of her missionary parents 
has given so much to God; to Mpambu and the host of native 
Christians and babes in Christ at Moanza, to the Moanza mission- 
aries and especially to Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sodergren hew workers 
only ten months in Congo, who, owing to the furloughs of Rev. 
and Mrs. Bubeck and Miss Anderson, carry all the burdens of this 
grief-stricken station. ' 

Mr. Hill came first to Congo in 1892. Married during his first 
furlough, Mrs. Hill then came with him to Congo in 1896. As 
evangelists and general workers they have been for these many 
years consecrated servants of Jesus Christ, turning the blackness 
of heathenism to the brightness of the glory of God, and into 
paths of Christ-like service and living, hundreds of natives. 

Their last great service for Congo Was to answerin person the 
‘Plea for a New Station at Moanza.’’ An article so entitled and 
written by Mrs, Hill for the Coneo News LETTER of December, 
1918, we reprint in this issue to bring afresh to the minds of our 
readers the reason why Mr. and Mrs. Hill in 1928 went as pioneers 
to live in a mud hut and work in Moanza jungle. 


THE EpiTor. 
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PLEA FOR A.NEW STATION AT MOANZA 
By Mrs. HILL, (reprint from C. N. L., Dec. 1918) 


Encouraging news continues to come from the work at Moanza, 
in the District du Kwango, under the leadership of Samuel Mpa- 
mbu, the young man who went from Lukunga five years ago 
with Mr. Moody and Dr. Nauss, when they, by the request of the 
Conference investigated this portion of the country and found a 
favourable site among many people. On their return they left 
Mpambu to open up the work, which he has faithfully carried on 
ever since. Ihave received several letters from him during the 
year in which he has told of his work. At one time he wrote of 
having forty-three boys on the station, then he and his wife were 
teaching in the school and opening up to them the Way of Life © 
and salvation and faith in Christ Jesus. From the sale of pigs 
and goats, and the supplies from their garden he has been able to 
feed and clothe this large family. Early in the year he placed 
teachers in nine villages, while many other large towns are asking 
for teachers also to bring to them the Word of Life. In June of 
last year Dr. Leslie visited Moanza and baptized five converts. 
In July of this year he again made a trip to that field, found the 


work very encouraging, and baptized eleven others. 

While Mpambu has been and is doing a splendid work, and we 
all are grateful for the way he has given: himself to the service 
of the Lord, yet there is a limit to his ability, and he feels that he 
has about reached that limit, and it is necessary that missionaries 
should be sent to lead these people onto greater heights, and 
fuller knowledge in things both secular and spiritual. Again he 
teels the need of a little change and rest. For more than five — 
years he has been steadily at the work and writes that he desires 
to return to his old home ere long, possibly next dry season, the 
summer of 1919. In his absence who is to care for these babes 
in Christ? Are they to be left as sheep—aye as tender lambs— 
without a shepherd? Would it not have been better to have left 
them inthe darkness—the darkness from which so many have 
passed out into the unknown--than to have brought them to the 
Light for a few short years and then withdraw it, when their eyes 
were but beginning to open, and their hearts to become en- 
lightened? ‘The Catholics too are pressing into that field; they 
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are aggressive and never slow to grasp every opportunity and 
press into every open door. If that field is left without its leader, 
even for a short time, they will not hesitate to enter and claim it 
for themselves as speedily as possible. | 

Now is the time that Moanza should be occupied, there is no 
time for delay, for while we hesitate the opportunity may slip 
from us forever. _ ; 

While there should not be undue haste in opening a new mission 
station neither should there be long delay. Now is the time to 
investigate, to decide, to act. ‘‘The King’s business requires 
haste. ’’ 


A MANGO TREE. 


We had been climbing steadily for two hours and we were hot 
and dusty when finally we reached the top of the hill at Luadi, It 
was so good to be away from the blinding reflection of the sun 
upon the rocks at Matadi, to be free from the countless thousands 
of mosquitoes (for that was in the days before the Yellow Fever 
epidemic), and our sigh was one of contentment as we settled our- 
selves around the campfire after supper that night. 

Who among you would dare to say that even the greatest of men 
and women do not at times like to play at being a child? And I 
wonder if sometimes it is not a gift of the very greatest to be 
able to put off the cares of the day and take a journey into 
the child’s land of make-believe. That is what we did that 
evening, Mama HillandI. We were sitting there quietly talking 
and dreaming when suddenly we found ourselves in the land of 
make-believe. Said she, ‘‘Have you ever thought what you would 
like to be if you were given a chance to decide on the form you 
might assume after finishing this earthly existence?’’’ I was 
forced to admit that I had not given the matter any thought, but 
I loved the game we were playing so I asked her what she wanted 
to be. I suppose I expected her to want something decidedly 
angelic in the way of a new incarnation; at any rate 1 was quite 
unprepared to have her answer ‘‘a mango tree.”’ 
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A mango tree! Among all the trees of Africa, is there any more 
lovely than the mango tree! Perhaps the palmis more graceful 
as she sways in the breeze, but her grace cannot compare with 
the symmetry of the mango. Perhaps the perfume of the frangi- 
pani is more penetrating and the flower more delicate and fragile, 
but neither the perfume nor the flower can appease the thirst. of 
the hot and tired traveler as does the juice of a ripe, luscious 
mango. Perhaps the eucalyptus has won your heart with its 
stateliness, but it is the mango tree you search when you want 
shade and a cool place of respite from the hot sun. It is under 
the mango tree that the village chief talks over the village 
palavers. And Mama Hill wanted to be a mango tree. 


Word has come that at last she has finished with the earthly 
existence and each of us clutches to his heart the memory of her 


_ fragrant presence among us. There will no doubt be many who 


will write of the power of her life among the peoples of Africa, 
many who will tell of her patience, her goodness, her sweetness, 
and her all encompassing love. There is none, who having known 
her, does not feel as though he knew the Saviour better. And 
perhaps one of her greatest gifts was that of making each 
individual with whom she came in contact feel that she was 
particularly interested in him. She called me her “‘Congo Daugh- 
ter’’ and even though I know there was room in her big heart for 
many Congo daughters, I shall always feel that she belonged to 
me in a special way. . . .because she had the great gift of making 
folks feel that way about her. 


It was only a game we were playing on the hill-top around the 
campfire that evening, but how many times in the years that 
have passed, have I realized that for her at least the game was a 
reality. She wanted to be a mango tree. . and she was a mango 
tree. To bein her presence was to realize the beautiful sym- 
metry of a life lived wholly for Christ. To be near her wasto rest 
in the cool shade after contact with the burning sun. To listen 
to her counsel, either spoken or written, was to feast on the 
luscious fruit of the mango, 


A mango tree! How truly lovely heaven must be with her there! 


VIOLA L. SIMITH. 
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BIRTHDAY LINES FOR MRS. HILL.” . 


It was in Eighteen Ninety-six 

That ferst I met thee, so me thinks. 
Yes, on Matadi’s steep hill side 

Where at that time we did reside. 


That time someways seems long ago, 
But still how fast the years do go! 
And when I think in other ways 
It seems as if ’tis but few days. 


We at our board together sat, 
While simple food we only ate; 

I learned your character to rate 
Your sweet spirit appreciate. 


We lived together for months three 

While Mr. Hill worked hard fer thee. 
At Tumba, then the railway’s end, 

To build a home and for you send. 


He built a cozy little nest 

In which you first did find your rest, 
Or, I should rather say your work, 

For you have never tried to shirk. 


I shall never forget the time 
When in your home so neat and fine, 
We found sweet rest from off the road 
When from Lukunga we had rode. 


In hammocks which were tiresome 

And carriers who were quarrelsome, 
When we had both been sick so long 

And at that time were not real strong. 


How good it was to come to you, 
And you were both so kind and true. 
You helped and cheered uson our way, 
As on the train we went next day. 
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Together we have never worked 

But we have seen the soi] you’ve turned, 
And how the work you’ve done so_ well 

For all Eternity will tell. _ 


We've followed one another round 

And worked on much the same hard ground, 
At Lukunga and ’Kimvika, 

At Matadi and Manteke. 


As we have come when you have gone 

We have reaped where you have sown. 
Together thus we can rejoice 

And praise our God with one glad voice. 


At Conf’rences we’ve often met | 
And at same table sometimes sat 
And have conversed on subjects dear 
And talked of friends both far and near. 


Togetber at the sessions too, 

We’ve thought and planned what best to do 
That Christ in all this land be preached— 

E’en the remotest parts be reached. 


We at the throne of Grace have knelt “© 
And there God’s blessed presence felt 
And thus in fellowship so sweet 
Have held communion at His feet. 


Now as you leave this Congo land, 
Not to return, I understand, 

May God be with you on your ways, 
And bless you all your coming days. 


Where e’er you go on land or sea, 
I know a blessing you will be; 


Praising our Lord all the day long 


In prayer and deeds and lovely song, 
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Yes, years have come and years have gone 
And now your work in Congo’s done, 
But.my sweet memories of thee 
A blessing and a joy shall be. 


And, when on earth your task is done 
You’ll hear the Master’s words, ‘‘Well done! 
You’ve faithful been in each small thing, 
You now shall reign with Christ your King.’’ 


May this your Birthday be your best 
And by the Lord be richly blessed, 
May you have many a happy year 

_ To serve and love those you hold dear! 


Your Congo friend and co-worker, 
HILDA J. BAIN. 


* These lines Were written and sent to Mrs. Hill, as she was Sian 
jeaving Congo last year, for her birthday which would be shortly 
after her arrival in America. This proved to be her: last birthday. 
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BY THEIR FRUITS YE SHALL KNOW THEM. 


That was the tho’t that came to me as we traveled thru a bit of 
the Mwanza field in 1930. We traveled overland by kipoy from 
Kikongo to Mwanza, and I am sure shall always look back with 
a deep sense of gratitude for that opportunity of seeing some 
thing of the great work that Mr. and Mrs. Hill accomplished in 
that vast, needy field. 

Not young when they began their work in that comparitively 
new field, a different dialect from that in which they had pre- 
viously worked, Mrs. Hill not very strong, and Mr. Hill at times 
had geat difficulty in walking. Yet their handicaps seemed but 
to spur them on, for Mr. Hill traveled extensively, spending 
much time in the field shepherding his scattered flock, trying to 
distribute the insufficient teachers where they would have 
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the widest range of opportunity. Many of them were very 
youthful, doubtless just out of Boarding School, yet sincere and 
persistent as proved by the large groups of school children that 
each brot out to meet us as we approached his village, They 
had plenty of opportunity to prepare for our arrival in most cases 
as the villages were almost invariably on hilltops, unwooded, so 
we were visible for a goodly distance. 

The custom was to line up the scholars and christians on either 
side of the path, these sung hymns as we approached and passed 
thru, then to accompany us still singing to the little chapel, 


ending with a great hand clapping, which was their way 


of greeting. Tho we may have walked up the greater part of the 
hill to the village the kipoy men would insist that we get in and be 
carried to meet the group awaiting us, our kipoys side by side thru 
the ranks of choristers to the centré of the village. The hymns 
sung ad been translated into the native dialect by Mrs. Hill. 

Mr. Hil) had visited the section thru which we passed but a 


short time before, and as always his tho’tfulness was manifested. 


for the natives had been reminded that they might show chris- 
tian love and weleome by being courteous and hospitable to us. 
They were indeed most helpful, anticipating our need of a 
bountiful supply of water and firewood, tho these had to be 
carried a considerable distance; we were brot generous gifts of 
chicken, eggs, plantains, bananas sweet potatoes and peanuts, 


Tho Kikongo and Mwanza are but 6 or 7 days journey apart 
the dialects are very different, yet we could manage an un- 


derstanding by drawings, signs and a small amount of under-— 


standable vocabulary. Again Mr. Hill had forseen our difficulty, 
and had prepared the people so that they not only supplied our 
camping needs but also provided a guide for us from one village to 
the next as missing a path in that region was not an insignificant 
matter, forit meant retracing ones way up and down the steep 
hills of the gorge that separated us from our desired path. And 
such hills!!! L would have said it would be impossible for Mr. Hill 
to travel them asat times he was quite lame, and there were 


many where a kipoy could not be manipulated. But walk he did, 


covering his field frequently, telling us of the joy he experienced 
when on a number of occasions fetishes were brot to him to be 
burned, their former owners expressing their purpose to follow 


- 
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the Living God; never did we hear a complaint of the hardship 
_ of the travel. He had seen something of the fruits of his Jabors 
and one was sure to hear him tell of his glad experiences in seeing 
the power of the God he served. He took great satisfaction in 
the accomplishments of the native, new chapels built, new converts 
made, battles fought and won against those who hindered his 
work. paps 
When we finally came to the last gorge, made our way 
down one bank and up the last, where in many places the path 
was worn to slipping sand, a little boy who was following me, 
noticing doubtless my ineffective efforts to make headway, said, 
“Try with my staff Mama it will help you,’’ thankfully I took his 
staff, and it did help. Then came along upgrade, but we finally 
topped the hill to look down upon a cozy settlement, on a little 
plateau, three sides of which dropped off into deep gorges, in 


one of which is a swift flowing stream, on the far side of which’ 


rose another hill even higher than the one on which we stood; 
there at our feet lay Mwanza. In the beautiful mid-morning 
sunshine it was a beautiful sight. All was hustle for news had 
just reached them that we had arrived, and soon we saw white 
helmeted folk moving about among the black. 


Of course we must ride the last stretch! Our carriers wished 
to arrive with us in great pomp. I’m sure we didn’t look very 
pompous. We had expected to reach Mwanza the night before 
so had traveled until dark only to find ourselves still about three 
hours travel from our desired destination, we had to tent without 


wood and only what water we had in our bottles, for at that hour 


it was to late to gather supplies. For supper we had crackers 
and hot milk heated over meta, we went to our cots witha frugal 
washing of face, hands and feet instead of the much desired 
bath, so tho I had put on a fresh blouse the following morning I 
did not feel a bit pompous. We never thot of that, for we were 
in the midst of our Mwanza co-workers, surrounded by a noisy 
group of Boarding School boys and girls, Mrs. Hill trying in her 
sweet way to quiet their noisy greetings. Yet we quite under- 
stood that was their way of showing their welcome and pleasure 
at our arrival. 

Soon we were assigned to the new dispensary as our living guar- 
ters during the two weeks of our stay at Mwanza. Whitewashed 
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walls, matted floors, screened wiridows to shut out prying eyés, | 
many pails of water, bath tub, soap, towels, all in readiness for 
our refreshment, fairly shouted the hospitality of these our friends, 
and before we had unpacked in came a tray with two glasses of 
frosty ice-cold drink, for Bubecks have an Iey Ball. 

Our associations with our Mwanza co-workers during the 
days that followed are a treasured memory. We rotated from 
Hill’s home to Miss Anderson’s and Bubeck’s for our meals, but 
because of the ‘Home going’ of our dear friends the Hills, it 
is some of our associations with them that I would tata! 
recall. 

Ifthru the field we had a small opportunity to see some 
of Mr. Hill’s fruits, here on the station Mrs. Hill’s were beiny 
born in every corner. To me one of the most impressive was 
the marked love and influence she brot into the lives of her co- 
workers. These younger missionaries were greatly blessed 
in working with Mrs. Hill at Mwanza tho it wasfor such a short 
time; they felt it, spoke of it to us. 

As J had oppportunity to visit with Mrs. Hill and hear her tell 
of the growth of the work at Mwanza it was so very noticeable 
that it was her Master she praised for the progress, no sugges- 
tion whatever of self praise. Her influence was shown every- 
where, day school, tho she was not then able to attend, Sunday 
School which she superintended and—yet why name branches of 
work it was noticeable in every contact, even as the garden boys 
came for a drink of water on their way to school she herself 
passed it to them with a smile. 

We have a noble heritage in the lives of Mr. and Mrs. Hill. 
- Such lives of unselfish, humble service are an example and inspir- 
ation tous all. The whole field will miss them. Yet we are 
comforted for we know that to them as with Paul ‘To die i is gain.’ 
Their influence inspires us to greater effort. 


ELIZABETH F, RODGERS 
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KIKONGO NEWS NOTES 


The biggest thing in our minds just now, because we like it the 
least, is the fact that Dr. Harper has left, Kikongo. We are 
deeply grateful to her for the year of self-sacrificing service that 
she gave here, and our best wishes go with her in her future work. 

“Sorrow and joy wander together’’ we used to say. It applies 
in this case because soon after Dr. Harper’s departure, we had 
visits from Mr. MacDiarmid of Leopoldville and Miss Anderson of 
Moanza. Theonly flaw was that they did not stay long enough. 
There is nothing we should: like better than to have a chance to 
show Kikongo to all our fellow missionaries. 


With the real food shortage toward the end of last year, we 
were compelled to send some of the school children home. 
Now the new crops of rice have come in so we have received the 
children back for the remainder of the school year. The manioc 
gardens that have been planted ‘everywhere under the compulsion 
of the State are beginning to yield, and we trust that the food 
question, which has been a serious and pressing one here for the 
past two years, has been solved. 

In a class one day, one of the boys remarked that he surely did 
not see why all the Israelites did not believe in and follow God — 
when they saw the works of His hands, such as when crossing the 
Red Sea. I asked if we did not see the works of His hands now. 
Some of them decided that we didnot. The boy who had brought 
up the question said thoughtfully, ‘‘I really believe that we do. 
I have often thought that God shows His power and love in three 
ways. First, in all my life I have seen only one person die of 
snake bite, although we see Jots of poisonous snakes in our woods. 
Second, I do not know of anybedy from our village who has ever 
drowned in the Kwango river, though we cross it frequently and 
it is a dangerous river with many whirlpools. And in the third 
place, I have never seen anybody struck by lightning. Surely all 
this must be because God looks after us and cares for us just as 
He used'to do with the Israelites.’’ 

This year we tried having the Easter pageant for the first time 
since coming to Kikongo. It was with many misgivings that it 
was undertaken, but the children all did their parts very well, 
and the audience was attentive andquiet. In fact, it was so 
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successful that we were immediately asked to repeat it in two of 
the district churches. We did this, spending a week-end in each 
place. ‘ ” 
RHODA ARMSTRONG. 


VANGA NEWS. 


The 19th of November the work of the Old Testament Revision ~ 
Committee of the Kikongo Bible which was begun about four 
years ago was finished. The only member of the committee who 
continued on the work from its inception was Mr. Westlind of the 
Swedish Society. .Mr. Welles of the C..& M. A. continued 
on the committee until the main work was doné, brit then went 
on furlough which was long over due, Miss Palmquist taking his 
place to aid in making the final corrections before submitting 
the manus¢ript to the printers. I had worked on the committee a 
year and two months, the longest of any of our A.B. F. M.S. 
missionaries. For a good deal of the time our Society had no mis- 
slonary representative, but always natives of some of our district 
- churches aided in the work. We trust that the results of this 
committee’ s work may prove to be a great blessing to the people 
of Congo in learning to know the Word of God and in opéning up 
the Scriptures to thousands who now know nothing or little of it. 

The morning after finishing the Revision work I started on my 
trip for up-country. I traveled two days in the hammoch chair, 
and then about three hours by auto truck to reach Banza Mante- 
ke. Aside from being caught ina heavy rain during which most 
ot my bedding became wet, and a fallinto a stream when a PoE: 
pole gave way under me, nothing special happened. 

I had a nice visit with the missionaries at Banza Manteke and 
renewed my acquaintance with natives whom | had known thirty 
years ago. The missionaries at Banza Manteke were the first of 
our Society I had seen since'returning to Congo this time. Follow- 
ing this I stopped a day or two at Kimpese, Sona Bata and 
Leopoldville and had pleasant fellowship with our good mis- 
sionaries at these different stations. 


oe 
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_ After waiting at Leopoldville-Est for nearly a week I was able 
to secure passage on a river steamer for Vanga and this journey 
of eight and a half days brought me to my destination. The mis- 
sionaries at Vanga seemed glad to see me especially Miss Eldredge 


who had gone to help out till I could get here and who was 


anxious to get back to her own station and work at Ntondo. 
I am now back in the same work that I left four years ago, that 
of caring for the Boarding School girls and superintending the 


girls’ day school. I enjoyed getting back into the little brick ° 


bungalow built for me when IJ lived here seven years ago. With 
electric lights and a‘truck on the station and steamers passing 
frequently up and down the river I feel as though I had come 
back. to civilization again. 

The work is progressing. There are some over 1400 church 
members and 4,800 inquirers in the Vanga field. Until a year 


ago all the people were expected to come to Vanga each month . 


for communion and for the baptism of any candidates. Then 
it was changed so that half come one month and the other half 
the next month. Mr. Brown wrote in the last Conco News 
LETTER that a change was being made and the church being divid- 
ed into five, located in asmany districts in,the Vanga field. As 


“some people had to come two and three days’ journey to the sta-. 


tion it was especially burdensome to aged people and for women 
with small children. 
The first Sunday of March all the Sse evangelists, of whom 


there are 276 at present, and as many of the church members as, 


possible were requested to come to the station. A consecration 
service was held at which five of the most efficient and spir- 
itual deacons and evangelists were set apart for the work as 
pastors for the churches to be organized. There will be some 
40 or more villages connected with each of these churches. 

The 20th of March the first of these churches was organized 
about 50 kilometers from Vanga station., Mr. Brown had visited 
nearly all the villages in the district before the meeting. Mr. 
Hall and I with a few natives went out in the truck to be 
with him on this occasion. We left here at 6 a.m. and reached 
there a little before 11 o’clock. We could not go all the way 
in the truck, but had a 45 minute walk after leaving the auto. 
I started to walk, but Mr. Brown hearing that we were on the 
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way sent some men with his hammock for me. About 200 boys 
and girls singing and shouting at the top of their voices met me 
near the place of service. Then the men and women crowded 
about to shake hands with me as I was the first missionary 
woman who had visited that part of the field. 

We were there in time for the baptismal service when 13 men 
and 3 women were buried with Christ in baptism in a nice stream. 
At the communion service following over 125 sat at the Lord’& 
table to remember His death. The church will begin with a 
membership of about 200. Though located in a difficult area, Mr. 
Brown was much encouraged in the start of this church. Several 
chiefs had asked for teachers and the people are anxious for the 
Gospel messages in all their simplicity and great power. ‘The peo- 
ple had built a very good chapel of clay about 65 by 35 feet, with 
thatched roof. They had completed the building in less than a 
month’s time which is remarkable for these people I think. 


The weather was fine and going to and from this village we 
passed through some fine scenery, the road often bordered with 
stately palms, forest trees and overhanging vines. Returning 
home we stopped in a large town where at present we have no 
evangelist, and held a service. Without previous announcement 
the church was soon filled with some 150 to 200 people. Mr. Hall 
spoke in Kihungana and one of the men interpreted his message 
into Kimabla for the benefit of the many present of the tribe. I 
spoke briefly and one of the girlsled in prayer. Altogether I 
enjoyed the day very much. I had never been very far from the sta- 
tion before and it was both helpful and interesting to see some of 
the Vanga field away from the immediate vicinity of the station. 

The other churches will be organized one after the other as soon 
as Mr. Brown can get around to see the villages. Dr. Osterholm 
and Mr. Hall are hoping to attend the next service or organization. 
The people in the districts are enthusiastic about having these 
church-centers and so are erecting fine chapels for places of 
worship. It is hoped that dispensaries and central schools will be 
located in these centers in time. The station church will remain 
the strongest at present with about 600 members. The cthers, 
however, will have good fields for increase as there are few church 
members as compared with the number of inquirers in these out- 
district churches, 
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We are rejoicing in the fact that the boys’ dormitories and 
compound are coming te a completien. The chapel will be the 
next building project. Bricks are being made and construction 
will start in the dry season. Little by little the permanent build- 
ings are being erected and we will be able to do better work we 
hope as more time can then be spent in purely missionary work 
both educational and evangelistic, as well as medical. The school 
is being better organized and planned. At present we have 250 
boys and 80 girls in the Station Boarding Schools. We have 
regular classes for all teachers in the school so that they can 
keep ahead of their classes and improve in their teaching methods. | 
Half of the teacher staff has classes one week and the other half 
the next week. Mr. and Mrs. Hail and I conduct the classes. 
For the girl helpers I give special classes one night a week. The 
girl pupil teachers only teach half day and attend regular classes 
the other half day. : 

Iam having a class with the prespective brides of whom there 
are 20 to be married in June. I give them talks on the Women of 
the Bible, instruction about wife-hood and motherhood, as well as 
on general home-making. One girl said last week after I had 
spoken about some of these practical things, ‘‘You ought to talk 
to our husbands as you talk to use, they need to be instructed too.’’ 
I replied that was up te Mr. Brown and I thought he was 
giving them at various times some very pratical talks about their 
work, ete. ; 

I am studying Corinthians with the teachers and it contains 
some very practical teachings for these people. Conditions in 
Corinth were similar in many ways to those of these people so far 
as morality and spirituality are concerned}; their background much 
the same in many patticulars. 

Iam thankful for the good health } am enjoying and for still 
haying the opportunity to serve Christ in Congoland. 


HILDA J. BAIN. 
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NTONDO NEWS. 


Since the last Conco News LETTER went to press two of our 
staff have gone on furlough; the Misses Hagquist and Oden. 

The girls’ and boys’ Boarding Schools have been dismissed for 
mid-year vacation, we miss them; itis not every year that the 
girls canall be sent to their homes as usually there are some 
who have no homes to go to, su are allowed to stay on. 

March 8th isobserved with. us as Clark Memorial day. This 
year the day school held a memorial service in which no white folk 
took part. The purpose was that the natives might realize that in | 
a very particular way it was their privilege to keep the day in 
remembrance of their pioneer teacher and friend. 

The women of the Ntondo church have added to their responsi- 
bilities the helping of the sick and needy, have voluntarily started 
a fund for the purpose. 

On the last Sunday before the departure of the boys of the 
Boarding School for their vacation they asked permission to sing 
together the hymn ‘'God be with you till we meek again.’’ This 
they did in a very acceptable manner. 

The scarcity of money probably affects the Evangelistic work 
more severely than any other branch. The out-post teachers 
will receive a very small part of their usual pay, for the 
church gifts are far below the usual amount received, yet the spirit 
of the teachersis most encouraging and we hear few complaints. 
_ Dr. and Mrs. Westcott find their hands full with the hospital 
work. The doctor states that since his arrival he has been able 
to add to his equipment a wheeled stretcher and dressing carriage, 
also a closed anesthesia inhaler, the latter effeetmg a marked 
saving in the amount of ether used. A Kohler eleetrie plant has 
been repaired and installed. It was a remarkable coincident 
that the very night it was completed it was needed to provide 
lights a geater part of the night while doctor and nurse worked 
over a patient. 

A chapter of World Wide Guild is well under way with a mem- 
bership of 36. The home mission field is being studied first and 
I was impressed with the need, for not one of the 36 knew how 
long a mission had been here at Ntondo, had not the slightest 
idea of the hardships of the first missionaries, not the slightest 
idea of the varied nationalities in Africa, or who the first mis- 
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sionary to pass through this region was. They are an interested 
group. The W. W. G. standards and requirements are as closely 
adhered to as possible. It is indeed impressive to see with what 
dignity the president fills her position, as do the chairmen of 
the different committees. 

Master David Rodgers fills a very important place in one 
home and I rather think in all Ntondo as well. He has a host 
of friends and his vocabulary is a cross between English, 
Lontomba and his own private dialect. 

A rather severe epidemic of colds has been among us the past 
weeks, irritated by cold wet weather. We have been having 
an unusually long spell of rainy, windy weather. 


ELIZABETH A. RODGERS. 


SIDELIGHTS ON. LIFE IN BELGIUM. 


We were fortunate in being able to secure a cosy little three 
room apartment the day after our arrival for study here in 
Brussels. Of course it does not have the conveniences that we 
usually have in America. However it is such an improvement over 

what we had when we were in Belgium nine years ago, that we 
feel quite fortunate. The bathroom is for the entire apartment 
(four floors) and we have to pay twelve cents for each bath we 
take. I went down at nine-thirty one night to take a bath and 
the landlady informed me that it was too late! We have central 
heating which is a great advantage inspite of the fact that the 
apartment was seldom warmer than 60 degrees (f) for two weeks 
in February. It is kept up to 68 now so we are quite comfortable. 
Housekeeping in Belgium is quite a novel experience for an 
American. For one thing, the grocery stores are not at all like 
the groceries at home. Instead of one large store there are a half 
dozen or more small stores. One goes toa little bake shop for 
bread and pasteries; to another tiny shop for vegetables and fruits; 
to another shop for beef and veal; to another for dressed chickens; 
‘to still another for mutton and pork. If one wishes to buy lace 
one goes to alittle hole in the wall where only lace issold. What 
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we calla drugstore is called a pharmacy here. There is a difference 

—at their pharmacies they sell drugs rather than sandwiches and 

ice-cream sodas. What they call a drug store is what we call a 

hardware store only they don’t sell hardware! Usually the 

' shopkeepers have almost all of their stock of goods in the window 

and on shelves back of the counter. This is very convenient at 

times for if you are not certain what the French word is for the | 
article which you wish to purchase, you simply point at the 

article wanted, that is if it isin sight. 

One of the interesting sights in Belgium is the milkman’s little 
two-wheeled cart hitched to a big, husky dog. The dog seems to 
enjoy his task, often barking as he trots along beside his master. 
There seems to be an affection and an understanding between dog 
and man. I have never seen a man or woman strike one of these 
faithful helpers, and they look as though they were well fed and 
eared for. On one occasion I saw a man put an old piece of rug on 
the cold pavement for his dog to stand on while he served a cus- 
tomer. The course of study here ends on July 15th and we plan 
to take the first boat for Congo after that date, whichis July 22nd. 
That will get us to Matadi on August 9th and I will go to Leopold- © 
ville for the medical course there before going on up to Kikongo. 
We are getting so impatient to get back to our station. 


VIOLA and CHARLES SMITH. 


SICK, LAME AND’ LAZY. 


Some time ago my mother was helping out in a neighborly way 
when the neighbor had a new baby and was not able to help herself 
much. The proud father was an officer in the U. S. Army and had 
been in charge of a battalion of negro troops in France during 
the war. He was very much interested in the reports mother 
gave him of some of my experiences in the Congo. He liked 
the negro troops but did not have much respect for them. He 
ealled them his ‘‘Sick, Lame and Lazy Africans. ”’ 

Last month I had occasion to recall this remark. The seeeieal an 
day lam going to tell about started beautifully as most of the 
days do out here. I was on my way to meet Mr. Mac Diarmid, our 
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Mission Secretary, at one of our church villages over on the Lonzo 
river. As [ had only a short trip to make to reach Kasansi where I 
was tosleep I decided to detour around by Gabia, a trading post 
on the Wamba, to pass the time of day with a .Mr. Erickson who 
hasa post there. He extended me true Swedish hospitality and 
so it was well after noon before I could get away. Usually we can 
make the trip from Gabia to Kasansi in about three hours so I had 
no misgivings. But when we had covered about half the distance 
asuddenrain came up. Wearrivedat the village of Tangombi 
at the same time the rain did. 

We have a native teacher there and, expecting us to pass by, he 
had prepared some native food which my men sat and ate while 
the rain fell but the food gave out before the rain did. My extra 


shift of kipoy men as well as the deacon that I use for a 


boss on trips to the Bayaka had waited there for me. About 
four-thirty I asked the men ‘‘How far is it from here to Kasa- 
nsi.’’ The deaconreplied ‘‘If we start now we will get there just | 
after dark.’’ My food, bed, dry clothing and all were already at 
Kasansi, having gone by the main route while I detoured. I 


thought of those things but did not want to ask the men to go 


in the rain, so I inquired, ‘“Then what?’’ All eight kipoy men 
and the deacon replied, ‘‘Let’s go,’’ so we went. 

Now that the physical discomferts of that trip are over, I 
can think back over it and the outstanding thought is that 
‘‘Sick, Lame and Lazy’’ needs some interpreting. Here is my 
interpretation. ; 

Our men always shout and sing as they carry our kipoys and 
they make up little limerick-like verses as they go along. They 
said I was to get into the kipoy and cover up well with my 
raincoat and they would take me to Kasansi all right. They 
tried hard enough and almost made it too. I want to give you 
a free translation of some of the shouts, conversations and 
songs that I heard as we went through the rain that evening. 
The happy spirit in which they were given impressed me so 
that I made an effort to remember them. Following are two ' 
yells. 

1.. Leader. Yo ho 2. Leader, Hurry 

Unison. Yo ho Unison. Hurry 
Repeat three times. Repeat three times. 
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Let’s go L. Hurry inthe sunshine 
. Let’s go. U. Hurry in the rain 
Go to the plains All laugh. f 
. Go to the river ; 

Go to your village 

Go to your house 

Go to your wife 

Go to your children 

Eat with your wife 

. Eat with your children 
Yea—a—a—a—a—a—a—a—a~—a. 


ah crararar 


A conversation: A. ‘‘We sure are haying a tough time.” 
B. ‘‘Yes, it is tough with all this rain.’”’ A. ‘‘It surely is; this 
rain will make us all sick.”’ B. ‘I’m sick now.’’ C, who has 
been following along behind, ‘‘Then let me take your place.’’ 
B. ‘‘What, you? No! We have to be careful along here in 
this bad path, I will carry.’’ 


Another yell. Leader trills on end of his tongue, 
brrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrr yea 
Unison. brrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrr yea 
Repeat three times. 


Pain in the neck 
Pain in the shoulder 
Pain in the chest 
Pain in the back 
Pain in the legs 
. Pain in the feet. 

All groan together. 


oP ef irrc & 


One of my men I had nick named Tarzan, not because of his 
beautiful physique so much as because of his resemblance to one 
of Darwin’s ancestors. He gave up his place on the kipoy and 
after a few minutes came back asking for his place again, but 
Kambamba who had replaced him was quite indignant. The 
conversation was something like this: 

Tarzan, ‘‘Get out of here, I’m going to earry.’/ 

Kambamba, ‘‘Who?’’ 
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T. “‘Me.’’ 

K. “No. ’’ 

'T. “‘Yes’’ and he reaches for the stick. 

K. *‘Quit it, do you want to dump our whiteman in the mud?”’ 

Tarzan retired to the rear and he surely broke all records for fast 
thinking. He was soon back along side the kipoy and was given 
@ raucous greeting. 

K. ‘‘Are you back here again?”’ 

T. “‘Yes, give me my place.’’ 

K, **No. ”? \ 

T. ‘‘Did you have more to eat back there at Tangombi than 
‘did?’”’ 

Now in thelight of future divisions of foed this question was 
unanswerabie so Kambamba halted the kipoy and Tarzan resumes 
his place. In about two minutes Tarzan is warbling happily 
“Oh, how sick I am, how my feet hurt, how heavy this whiteman 
is, (he stumbles on a root) hey you up there in front, why don’t 
you teil us when there is a root sticking up that will cut our feet!” 

The deacon breaks out in song, ‘‘I’ma pilgrim and I’ma strang~ 
er, I can tarry, I.can tarry but a night.’’ It was dark by this 
time and we ran into a place where the village people had madea 
garden out of the path. Inthe dark it was impossible for the 
men to manoeuver a twelvefoot kipoy among the stumps so they 
had to give in and let me walk the rest of, the way. We climbed 
the hill te Kasansi and were greeted,with the news that because 
of the rain the village women had cooked no food. My men did not 
complain, but camped down near a fire that the other carriers had 
built under an open shed. They put their feet up close to the fire, 
covered as much of their wet bodies as they could with their wet 
Join-cloths and in a few minutes were asleep. The next morning 
they were as fresh as the dew and on we went to our next stop. 

Sick? Yes they are sick with many and varied sicknesses 
both real and imagined, and how we would like to have a doctor 
here at Kikongo! But we have the specific remedy for their most 
serious sickness. ‘“Thy faith hath made thee whole.”’ 

Lame?’ Sure, the roots, rocks, hot sand, heavy loads and bare 
feet make an unbeatable combination for producing lameness. 

Lazy? Sure, until they have an ideal to work for, They were 
not carrying that kipoy in the rain and darkness for my sake but 
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because I come to them in the name of Him, Who loves them, 
Who gave Himself for them, and Who alone can save them 
from their sin. I wonder if the Lord would not be happy to 
have some of the restof us get stricken down with this same 
brand of laziness? 

B. ARMSTRONG. 


ABSTRACTS FROM THE DIARIES 
OF MR. AND MRS. FREDERICKSON 


As we were journeying from England to Africa in 1887, I could 
not help looking back over my childhood years and youth. The 
distance seemed so great. Five and a half weeks were spent on- 
board one steamer which in those early days went only as far as 
Banana. What was in storefor me in such a malarious coun- 
try and hot climate? They had just told me of young Mrs. Bill- 
ington who died at Lukunga on her way up to Tshumbiri, her 
would-be station. The baby also died. 

I loved my home in Norway now more than ever, and every 
one who belonged to me init. Father, mother, my three sisters 
and two brothers. We were very happy. Father was an architect 
and builder, he paid for the best schools for us. We belonged to 
the Lutheran High Church. Father conducted the family worship 
and mother led us to read our Bibles and to pray. My parents 
sang in the church choir. We went to church and Sunday School. 

In 1877 there was an evangelical movement and a great many 
left the State church and formed the Lutheran Free Church. 
My parents were among the first members. Rev. Paul Wetter- 
green, areturned missionary from Madagascar, became their 
first pastor, a great preacher and a great Christian. 

My father had built High Church in town and now built the 
Free Church right across from our home. Two evangelists, Ring 
and Fremstad, (the Moody and Sankey of Norway) held revival 
meetings in our church. My younger sister and I were among 
the happy converts, 11 and 9 1/2 years old. At: fifteen I 
was confirmed. 

The girls’ school we attended hada Christian principal who in- 
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fluenced usin a wonderful way. A group in our school raised 
money and supported a boy in Madagascar and named him in 
honor of our principal, Peder Knudsen. It was my first work 
for Africa. 

In 1878 my father lost nearly everything he had in building. He 
also was sick and near to death. My mother believed in prayers 
and I can remember those sad days—there would be a knock at 
the front door and a letter handed without a word. These letters 
always contained money anda good wish, but no names were 
signed and we never knew who our friends were; but we knew 
that the money came in answer to mother’s prayers. Father was 
restored to health. 

Three of us, who were able to, went to work, and later the 
whole family moved to the east of what is now Oslo. I am sure 
that these trying years developedin usa stronger character and 
endurance. Sometimes we discussed Bible doctrines, and we 
_ agreed that the Baptists were right after the New Testament. 

My oldest sister was teaching school and piano in a Christian 
home in Christianssand to the children of Mr. and Mrs. Rasmus- 
sen. .They had many children. These people were very active 
in church and missions and their home was always open to guest 
ministers and missionaries who came to town. It was here that my 
oldest sister read ‘“‘China Millions’’ and after some time, she 
felt the call to go to China. 

In 1884 she went to London to the China Inland Mission head- 
quarters and took a nurse’s training in a hospital. She was 
immersed in Spurgeon’s Tabernacle and went to China in 1885. 
She was associated with Miss Stewart in Huo Chou Shansi. 
Miss Stewart later married Mr. Ch. Studd and my sister married 
Mr. Stanley Smith, both these men were among the ‘‘Cambridge 
Seven’’ who went to China in 1884. 

I took my sister’s place in 1884 and taught school and piano 
three years, all the time knowing that I also must go to 
a foreign field. I was staying with this family in their 
beautiful home and I owe much of my inspiration to them for 
ehurch work, and work among the poor and sick. All Idid seemed 
to prepare me for mission work, and I found on the field that it is 
very necessary for missiuvnary candidates to know how to do 
different kinds of church and mission work. I helped the church 
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in playing the organ at services and Sunday School, singing and 
leading small meetings; also having to teach German and English 
in school, I felt sure that I could learn other foreign languages. 
I also took a Bible course in 1884. 

In my vacation, 1886, my mother andI were baptized by Rev. 
M. Orn in Arendal, and I became a member of the Baptist church 
there. Mr. and Mrs. Rasmussen also tcok ‘“‘believer’s baptism. ’” 
Two of their daughters went as missionaries to China, where 
God blessed their good work. Camilla, who was robbed and nearly 
killed by the Boxers, died later of typhus. Celia, (Mrs. Theodor . 
Sorensen) in stil} working with her husband in Peiping, in the 
American Bible Society there, relieving the American repre- 
sentative there for one year. 

In the spring, 1887, Mr. Frederickson, being homeon furlough, 
had traveled in Denmark and Norway, speaking about the 
Congo Mission. He also came to the little town where I taught 
school, the last calling place from where the English boats go 
over to England. This was truly the rornance of my life. We 
met daily with our friends, who heard of Africa’s great need. 
The people in our church were deeply touched by hearing him 
tell of the-eruel slavery, polygamy, cannibalism; witchcraft and 
superstition. He asked me to meet him in London and to go 
to Africa with him. He left Norway arid a month later I said 
good-bye to all that was most dear tome. Wewere married in 
a little Baptist church in London by the Rey. Miller, May 25th. 

We have had a very happy life together. We loved every one 
of the six children, none could be happier than we who were 
privileged to lift Christ up to the Africans for so many years. 

June lst we left Liverpool at 4p.m. We went on a small steam- 
er down the river Mersey and boarded the S. S. ‘‘Gaboon.’’ To 
begin with we were nine passengers, eight gentlemen and I, the 
only lady. Thestewardess only went as far as the Canary Islands 
in those days. The ‘‘Gaboon”’ was not built for the tropies. There 
was noice on board. On deck was an ox, several sheep, chickens 
and ducks to supply our meat. Now and then the Captain had to 
return a spoiled dish to the cook. Fresh fish was bought along the 
coast. We had no electric lights and everyone remembers the 
odors (especially on board ship) of kerosene lamps cleaned by men- 
folks! All my years in Congo I insisted on cleaning my lamps and 
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lanterns, and I was read of the polished chimneys and the bright 
light. 

We had no ventilators in the dining-rooms or cabins and the single 
awning on deck did not protect us much against the hot sun on the 
west coast of Africa. 

Eight days later we arrived at Las Palmas, Canary Islands. 
Coalis takenin here. The passengers prefer to go a-shore to see 
this beautiful place, for the coal dust is very unpleasant on board. 


- This island is a Spanish possession. Many English people spend 


the winters here in this balmy climate close to the great blue 
sea with much delicious fruit and pretty flowers. 


“We are on board again. Sundays Mr. Frederickson took. 


charge of the worship hour, where everyone attended; and in 
the afternoon we went to the sailors’ quarters and hada meeting. 
I took my guitar and sang for them. June1l5, at Sierra Leone, 


we heard that on the third, the S. S. ‘‘Senegal’’ (sister ship to the - 


“‘Gaboon’’) went on arock at a place called Tabu. It probably 
came from South Africa and was trying to anchor outside one 


of the towns along the West Coast: It was wrecked and the - 


negroes came out from land, boarded the steamer and took all they 
could lay their hands on. There was a lady on board, they took all 
her clothes and her jewels from her, cutting off one finger in order 
to more quickly get the ring which was tight; but they spared her 
life. The S.S. ‘‘Kongo’’ came and they transferred the passengers 
on to- her. Mr. Brown the Captain refused to leave the ship but 
the negroes threw him overboard, so he was saved, but not very 
comfortably. - This news made mea bit sad as we anchored near 
Cape Palmas, 30 miles fromthat very place on the Monrovia 
coast. Still our hearts were strengthened daily by God’s prom- 
ises and by prayers, so that in all ourfears there was no fear. 
There was a mission at Cape Palmas. 

It amused me to see the negroes come paddling their tiny 
canoes, one man to a canoe, with one paddle, working his way to 
the left and to the right. These. men could hardly be called 
dressed. Often the canoe was nearly swamped, but in no time 
the man had the water bailed out with a piece of gourd. I 
saw one man fall into the sea as his canoe capsized, but he quickly 
turned the canoe and climbed in again, holding on to a piece 
of beef which he had put in his mouth when he feel into the water. 


& 
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June 26th, at Accra. 
The Danish had this place many years ago. There was a German 
and Wesleyan mission there. I did not volunteer to go in the 
surf-boats, which were very large and deep, built for transport: 
across the very strong breakers; the men have to watch for these 
and if they fail to go with the force of the breakers, the boats are 
drawn out to sea ané they must. try again. No paddling is of any 
use here. 
June 21, Lagos (English). 
Three large ocean steamers are lying here and one English 
warship. We always enjoy travelling on sea as we are both good 
_gailors. Of course, nearly six weeks on one steamer sometimes 
becomes tiresome, still we enjoy mrach the quiet study of God’ s 
Word. There is a library on board too. 


June 23, Fernando Po; 24, Calabar. 

The town is ‘‘Old Calabar’”’. ‘‘King Bell’’ was promenading 
along the beach, followed by his slaves. One was carrying a 
huge gray umbrella with fringes, over the king. The Scotch 
Presbyterian mission have worked here forty years. There are 
400 church members. Another mission was nearby, I forgot the 
name, with Rev. Foster as leader. We were kindly invited to 
stay in his nice home and enjoyed it very much. He took us to 
see the people, the church, the school and we ealled on the chief. 
Aslave let usin. The chief was reclining ona sofa. I felt a 
peculiar fear of something, as if harm might come to me there. 
The chief sent for his five wives to come andseeme. They came 
in, looking half afraid or bashful. They were pretty in their 
simple Mother Hubbard dresses. They wore no corsets, no stock- 
ings, shoes or hats, they looked so natural. They smiled at me 
and stood looking at me till we left and we smiled again. 


June 29, back to Fernando Po. 

This ig Spanish. Rev, and Mrs. Luddington of the Methodist 
Mission came on board andinvited us to their home, which we 
gladly accepted. The climate here is sickly and the missionaries 
go on furlough every other year. Their home looked cozy and we 
had tea while they showed us the pictures of their dear daughters 
separated from them in England. May these children experience 
a spiritual joy in this sacrifice for the spreading of the gospel to 
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the ends of the earth! The town is beautiful. The Spanish 
planted an avenue of mango trees, bearing a delicious fruit, free 
forthe taking. (A few years later we heard that the Luddingtons 
both had died about three years after from the diseases in that 
climate.) There is a singularly built stone church at Fernando 
Po. A monk, it was said, was trying to build a church to do 
penance, and to do all the work himself. We saw the walls up in 
later years, and we saw the monk working, but I wonder if it was 
finished. It must have taken him some forty years. Some of 
his mission boys were wheeling material for him. 
: ; July 2, to Batta, French. 
A splendid place. 

Among ‘‘Gaboon’s’’, sixteen passengers, twelve nations were 
represented. . 
; July 8, to Gaboon, French. 

A great place. Many French steamers here. 

: July 4, Cape Lopez. 
July 5, Annobon, 

This is an isolated island, Spanish, south of Equator, in the gulf 
of Guinea, with 300 inhabitants. Few white people have hada 
chance to call at thisisland. The Spanish Catholics came here in 
1885. Some European had been there before them and all the 
inhabitants had been ‘‘christened’’) (When we passed the island 
in 1914 at a distance, the Captain said there were 14,000 inhab- 
itants and a monastery). A Portuguese priest with two nuns, 
who had lately come on board, went on shore here with two 
Catholic priests who came on board for them. The steamer : 
waited five hours before they returned. The negroes here had 
no ways of communication with other places and there were no 
traders herein 1887. It was interesting to watch about 100 canoes 
come together toward the steamer. The negroes, speaking 
English well, offered their produce for sale. They were not 
permitted to use coins, which however, they loved very much. 
They used barter goods (second hand clothing, etc.) They were 
all dressed up in patched, dirty and ragged clothing, the worst I 
have ever seen. The air on board was heavy with the odor from 
the garments of these men as they were surrounding our steamer. 
One of them wore a red stocking-cap with a tassel and on top 
of ita high hat; he also wore a gray, shabby suit and very 
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worn shoes. He carried an umbre}jla under his arm and wanted 

to speak to the Captain who said, ‘‘Oh, I know you, my friend!’’ 
The man answered, ‘‘No, I am not your friend; your are the 
Captain and lam the Governor here.’ : 

These people make me laugh the way they ofter their tiny pigs 
for sale, carrying them by their feet like a basket, and chickens 
the same way. From the steamer we can see the burned-out 
crater of a volcano. A negro came paddling toward the steamer. 
I could hear him screaming and sobbing aloud. When he reached 
the deck he told the men that someone had stolen a chicken from 
him: such children of nature! 

: July 8, Banana. 
A town in the Congo Independent State at the mouth of the 
Congo River, and a good and safe harbor. The steamers load and 
unload here, they do not go upriver, except the small river steam- 
ers. For five anda half- weeks the ‘‘Gabeon’’ had been our 
home and now we said good-bye to the Captain and our fellow , 
passengers. This is a pretty strip of land. The ocean, the beach 
long and wide and the eternally rolling breakers. A Dutch hotel, 
“The Kongo’’ witha Portuguese manager. There was a pier 
and we were taken to this in a boat from the hotel. There were 
planted beautiful fan palms and pretty flowers, in the white sand, 
acacia and orange trees and also cocoa palms and others, but ‘‘yes, 
we have no bananas today’’ at Banana. 

‘Because of the termites, the buildings rest on iron pillars, 
white-washed tarpaper cover the roofs. The walls are white, a 
large reading room, dining-room and along wide porch on both 
sides. Then there are the bedrooms and a long hall. There are 
no ceilings in the twelve bedrooms in our building. The roof is 
pointed, and above the walls are put sticks apart so that the air 
can circulate through all the rooms andthe bats came through 
too. Thereisa lovely breeze and itis actually cool and only warm 
in the sun. We take a walk along the beach every evening in the 
moonshine. There were several Scandinavian sailing ships in the 
river. We went onboard the ‘‘Flimsol’’ flying the Swedish-Norwe- 
gian flag. We met Captain F. Sten. Then on board ‘‘Sara’’, : 
Norwegian, from Stavenger, Captain Jonson. Everyone of us 
spoke either Danish, Norwegian or Swedish and everybody under- 
standing everybody else, Mr. Frederickson held a service on 
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board. Messrs. Scrivener and Comber also went. These mis- 
sionaries of the English Baptist Mission in Congo had just returned 
from the coast where they had taken Dr. Comber, very ill; he 
died on a German mailboat, but was buried at Mayumba. We are 
all. four waiting for the Dutch steamer the ‘‘Morian’’ to take us 
and our goods to ‘‘Underhill’’ (Tundua). This place is the landing 
place close to Matadi. Since the ‘‘Morian’’ could not go before 5 
or 6 days we had to take the ‘‘Prince Baudeuin’’ instead. She 
could only take some of our goods, and itis a costly transport. 
The steamer is very small. The Captain is Swedish. Our meal 
was captain’s biscuits, dried smoked herrings, sardines and tea. 
The engineer on board, Mr. Wahl, Swedish, was a fine young man. 
He rose to important positions and when we went home on fur- 
lough in 1890 with our first baby, he met us with his boat and 
took us in shore. Later the Belgian government built a river 
steamer called by his name ‘‘The Wahl’’. We stopped at Mate- 
ba and then went to Boma where we arrived at 4.30 p. m. What 
an interesting trip: sailing the hundred miles up the Congo river 
to Matadi so close to land, evading sandbanks, seeing great 
crocodiles and herds of hippoes in the water. At Boma we were 
kindly entertained by Mr. Shiers at the Dutch trading house; we 
had to stay five days before we could proceed further. We 
found the steamer ‘‘Belgique’’ larger but not so comfortable 
and had we not taken our deck chairs with us we would have had 
to sit on our trunks as there was only one wicker couch on board. 

July 20 we reached Tundua. Mr, and Mrs. Moelenar received 
us kindly. Messrs. Scrivener and Comber live here. Next morn- 
ing we started out for Palabala, our destination. I rode in a 
hammock and Fred walked. My first thought was how I might 
make myself lighter for my porters; I had never-before made 
such a journey, except up the hill at Tundua. It was worse than 
riding an unsteady horse. I tried first to lie very still, but the 
carriers kept running so fast, then looking at me with their 
smiling faces, I could not help but laugh. Then I sang some easy 
going tune, to keep time with men’s trot and this helped me 
anyway. The men sweat like horses, still they seemed to enjoy 
racing up hill and such a hill, called Qulu Hill (heaven hill). The 
paths were very narrow and below was the abyss. They dropped 
-me once, but fortunately for meI fell against a tree; the men 
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picked up the hammock, F went on once more somewhat seared. 
It did not help much that I was told of a native person who rolled 
down the steep hill and when he was found at the bottom, the 
body was amost pulp. 

A man paddled us over the river Mposo in a small] canoe, nar- 
row and with no seats. We had to sit on our knees in the bottom 
of the canoe. The current here is so strong that the paddler has to 
steer his canoe first up against the current, then, inthe middle of 
the river he lets go and the canoe comes rushing with full force over 
to the other side where the man grasps branches of trees growing 
close to the edge of the water; we duck our heads and are landed 
safely. In this river a canoe with 24 carriers was capsized 
and all the men drowned. The Africans~will overfill a canoe, 
and there was a storm. Also cattle ferried across have been 
drowned. One day an English missionary and her baby boy 
fell into the river as the canoe capsized, but, they were 
close to land and easily resued. One day the natives killed a 
crocodile and found inside his body twenty-four ankle-rings and 
bracelets from some poor victims, mostly women. 


A little after noon we reached Palabala Mission station. Mr. 
and Mrs. Clark were out to wish us welcome. They, Mrs. Stephen 
White (whose husband had died), Mr. J. M. Lewis, Miss 
Lulu Fleming and we made up the missionary staff. Here was 
to be my first station and home. My husband took up the evangel- 
ical work and the medical. I asked Miss Fleming to let me teach a 
class who could read Kikongo. _ She looked amused and suggested 
I meant an English reading class, but I wanted a class that knew 
how to read Kikongo so I would be sure to get a perfect pronun- 
ciation. The first and only reader they had was a translation of 
John’s gospel by Mr. Niels Westlind at Mukimbungu. In my class 
were some choice boys that became leaders and pillars in the 
churches in Congo, Frank Clark, Nkayi, the printer and Vinda. 
Vinda and Frank were the two very young boys who went with Mr. - 
Clark to open Ikoko station and Ntondo, and who for so many 
years have been true foreign missionaries to a cannibal tribe 
with another language and very far from home. Vinda has died 
but Frank still works on at Ntondo and Ikoko in the great 
work there. : 

In the towns around Palabala nearly every house door had a 
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grass fringe two feet wide across over the entrance to frighten 
the evil spirit (ndoki) coming into town at night. Their houses 
were not built in rows or in order, so that the ndoki might lose 
his way and go somewhere else. (To be continued). 


Mrs. P. FREDERICKSON. 


GLEANINGS FROM HERE AND THERE. 


After furlough,and study of Tropical Medicine at Brussels, Miss 
Esther Ehnbom recently arrived to take up her work at Banza 
Manteke. 


Of interest to all comes the announcement April 21,1932, of the 
engagement of ovr Field-Treasurer Miss Linda Erickson to Mr. 
Harry J. Watkins at Leopoldville. F 


Upon their graduation from High Schoolin June, Rodger and 
Roland Metzger will sail from New York in company with mis- 
sionaries coming to the Congo to join their ‘parents at Ntondo to 
remain until the furloughs of the latter. 


Miss Erickson writes: There has been quite an improvement 
made on our place here at Leopoldville. We no longer have 
to fear that the roof of our chapel will cave in if-we join too 
enthusiastically in the singing, nor do we have to dismiss the 
service because of a rain-storm; because the old grass-roof has 
been replaced by a lovely new iron roof, and the whole chapel 
refinished. We are proud of the appearance of our chapel and feel 
grateful to Mr. Atkins for the splendid workmanship. 

We were glad to have Mr. and Mrs. Atkins with us for five 
weeks while Mr. Atkins was repairing the chapel., Mrs. Moody 
and Emily Satterberg a!so paid us afew days visit recently. 


From Mrs. Atkins we hear that ‘‘I hated to leave my 
school at Sona Bata. Miss Diekey is looking after it in my 
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absence. She is doing very well for being here so short a time. — °: 


She teaches Kikongo all morning and French all the afternoon 
and now she has my school from 6:00 till 8:30 a.m. each day. 
Rather a full schedule!’ 


Among our missionaries who will complete required French 
eourses in Paris and sail for Congo in July are Rey. and Mrs. 
H. D. Brown, Rev. Henry Erickson and Rev. and Mrs. U. A. 
Lanoue. : ‘3 

Students in Tropical Medicine and French study in Brussels- 
to sail about the same time are Miss Dorothea Witt, M. D., Dr. 
and Mrs. Glenn W. Tuttle, Rev. and Mrs. C. EH. Smith. 

Reports indicate that Dr. and Mrs. W. H. Leslie are in health 
and planning to return in July to this land which for about 39 
years has been their field of service. 

To all we wish them bon voyage and assure a hearty welcome to 
Congo. * 
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JANUARY = 1933 
Vol. XXV : No.: 1. 


ARRIVED! 


The nicest thing about going places is to arrive! And 
we have arrived at Kikongo. It took us more than eight 
months after leaving America but at last we are here. 


It took two months after arrival in Congo before we ~ 


reached Kikongo. We spent a month at Léopoldville 
working-in the hospital and laboratory before COLES on 
up river. 

We had such anice trip up the river in company with - 
Dr. Witt. The little S.S. Lukula had only two cabins, so 
we were the only passenyvers. The iron deck out in the 

open served as dining-room and the food was excellent, 
- owing to the fact that the captain hada wife to look after 
the menus. It was fun, even if hot, to sit at the table 
and be able to watch the river with its many twists and 
turns and always the hope that we might see game. The 
only inconvenience about our open-air dining-room was 
the fact that the whole colony of flying creatures liked 
our soup quite as well as we did at the supper hour. J 
held my. napkin over my soup between spoonfuls on the 
firstevening. Then the electrician thoughtfully put dark 
red bulbs in the lights, which eliminated most all of the 
‘“bugs’’ and most of the light. 
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At Bandundu we parted company with Dr. Witt, to 


our great regret. We surely would have liked to bring . 


her to Kikongo withus. But our sorrow was partially 
swallowed up by our great joy, the next day, when Bennie 
and Rhoda Armstrong arrived with our Kikongo motor 
boat to take us ‘“‘home’’. 

Anyone who doubts miracles simply does not know Smit- 
ty and Bennie. Nothing less than a miracle could have ac- 
complished the clever bit of boat loading that they did. 
Our boatis a five-ton iron ‘‘whaling boat’’ with a Kelvin 
marine motor. Over the central part is a roof made of 
corrugated iron and ceilinged with rough boards, which 
serves to protect from the sun. Into the boat was piled 
our baggage consisting of 15 trunks, 2 camp beds, a motor- 


cycle, a box of plants, suit cases, folding chairs, a folding, 


table, a 50 gallon drum of gasoline, 14 cases of groceries, 
medicines and household goods, the Armstrong camp beds 
and food boxes, a native crew of six and, incidentally, 
the four of us. Itis needless to say that we did not move 
around very much and it took real gymnastics to 
prepare a meal in such close quarters. We tied up to the 
shore each night and prepared our supper'on the river 
bank. We set our camp cots up in the nearest available 
hangar or house in the native village. 

The three-day trip was filled with interesting moments. 
We got quite a thrill, one evening, when we motored into 
a herd of hippos. There was nothing visible but their 
noses, which looked for al] the world like huge red ring- 
sausages. We never saw more than two of them at a 
time. They popped up in several different places and 
we surely wondered how many of them there were alto- 
gether. We tied up for the night nearby and could hear 
their bellowing quite frequently. We should have liked 
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to have had them come out of the water farther, but we 
really weren’t curious enough to wish for them to rout 
us out of our bedsat night. Wealsosaw a few crocodiles 
sunning themselves and there were plenty of monkeys 
swinging in the trees. Smitty tried out his new shot 
gun on them and brought down two, greatly to the joy< 
of our native:crew who consider monkey meat quite a 
delicacy. 

The rivers in Congo are full of constantly changing 
sand bars, so a very necessary member of the boat crew 
is the sounder. There are two men with long poles who 
continuously sound the depth of the water. The poles 
have a red mark at one meter, a green mark at a meter 
and a black mark at two meters. The sounders are silent 
as long as they cannot feel bottom, but as soon as they 
feel bottom they call out the depth: ‘‘green’’, ‘‘red and 
a half’’, “green and a‘half’, ‘‘black’’. Quite frequent- 
ly we felt the bottom of the boat scraping over sand and 
it was inevitable that we- should eventually ‘get stuck. 
When we did, Bennie and a couple of the natives jumped 
out into the water and began exploring with poles to 
find the channel again. Even though we know that 
crocs do not usually attack a noisy crowd, we were 
mighty glad to have them back in the boat again. 

It is useless to try and describe our feelings when we 
turned the last bend in the river and found Kikongo fa- 
cing us from the side of the hill. The sound of the 
natives’ voices floating to us over the water, in a hymn 
of thanksgiving for our return, did very strange things 
to the “‘inside of us’’. It was so good to see them all 
again and to have ‘‘arrived”’ at last. 

Rhoda and I immediately started runniny all over the 
place to see everything at once. It has been a marvel to 
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us that she and Bennie have been able to accomplish so 
much in so short a time. In place of the wild brush 
which covered a good share of the place when we left, 
the Armstrongs have made broad paths prettily boarder- 
ed with citronella grass. They have built us a new mud 
house; bed-room, living-room, dining-room and a veran- 
dah all around. Out in the cook house, I founda reai 
stove, a wood-burning cook stove having an oven and a 
chimney. What a joy itis to cook on it and what a 
contrast to the smoky open fire which I used last term 
and which nearly ruined both my health and my 
disposition. 

if we had expeeted to unpack in peace and quiet we 
were quickly disillusioned. The people started coming in 
for the annua! Matondo meeting, a few days after our ar- 
rival, until at the end of the week there were about 1800 
people on the station. It was impossible to find places 
for all of them to sleep, so each night we were treated to 
the sightof numerous camp-fires sending their glow up 
to the sky. Many of the people lay on the ground out 
under the sky at night. We were so glad that there was 
only one rain storm, and that one a light one. 

There is no doubt but that the most interesting item in 
all our baggage was my dol]. I brought a life-size baby 
doll with me to use for demonstration purposes with the 
mothers and it surely has caused a furor of excitement. 
It was too large to pack in a trunk without having it take 
too much room, so I have been carrying it around-with me 
like a baby. When we docked at the beach upon our ar- ~ 
rival here, the natives were all sure that I had brought a’ 
baby with me. They were afraid to take it when I handed 
it to them and when at last one brave soul took it in her. 
arms, she nearly dropped it from surprise. It is madeof. 
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celluloid and is very light. One woman stood by with her 
mouth wide open and her eyes protruding from her head, 
yelling without stopping. Icouldn’t have hired her to 
take it. Our verandah was swarmed daily with people 
who wanted to see my child. 

The high spot of our matondo gathering was reached 
on Saturday afternoon, when 56 men and women entered 
the waters of baptism. It wasa very lovely and dignified 
service, there on the edge of the Wambariver. The total 
of 314 baptisms has been reached so far this year. 

We were surely interested in listening to the types of 
illustrations which the native preachers used during 
their sermons. The head evangelist, in introducing the 
second of three speakers at one meeting, started out by 
talking about a man who had many wives, and one night 
one wife prepared his meal, the next night another wife 
prepared his meal, and so on. Our many speakers were 
our many wives. We werealso delighted to find a Congo 
version of our Indian and white man canoe puzzle. Out 
here the natives try to cross a goat, a leopard and a bunch 
of bananas, which is quite as difficult a feat as crossing 
the Indians and the white man. 

The matondo crowd left three days ago ad the next 
day marked the opening of boarding school. 150 boys 
and 25 girls were accepted from the numerous applicants 
and the Armstrongs have more than their hands full in 
trying to find places for them to sleep and food for them 
to eat. We hope soon to get settled into our regular 
routine and, then, perhaps we will know whether we 
are right side up or upside down. But this much is cer- 
tain....we have arrived and. are already deep in our 
work. 

VIOLA L. SMITH 
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Yes, the economic crisis has hit Congo. For overa 
year, the boats have been bringing comparatively smal] 
numbers of passengers from Europe, while each returning 
vessel carries many who have lost their jobs out here. 
Scores of commercial companies have failed; those which 
nave survived are cutting down on their personnel. Even 
the government is decreasing the number of its agents. 
Missions are reducing their forces, cutting their salaries, 
extending their terms of service—in one instance have 
been forced to withdraw. f 

But the natives --whatisthe effect upon them? For the 
past ten years, more and more have been crowding into 
the commercial centers, filling jobs along the railroad 
and in all the commercial companies, earning good pay 
and spending it as quickly. Increasingly it has become 
the aim of almost any intelligent and ambitious youth to 
get ajob ‘‘at the company’’. Now, ailthat isended. In 
crowds they have been returning to their villages, where 
they find even their relatives unable to get sufficient 
money to pay their taxes, due to the fact that there is 
almost no demand for their agricultural products. The 
numbers of unemployed have become so great that the 
government has taken measures, not only to prevent the 
entry of a native without a permit into any commercial 
center, but even to force those already there, who fail to 
find jobs within two weeks, to return to their villages. 
We see them returning almost daily. From the interior, 
where the population is dense, news has come of boatloads 
of them being shipped to their homes “‘up river’’. 

Can you picture them? Many vell dressed in European 
clothes, all with some garments of foreign design, no mat- 
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ter how strangely combined, returning penniless from 
the crowded centers, where, during their sojourn there, 
they have lost many of their tribal ideas and restraints 
and acquired a thin, very thin, veneer of so-called civil- 
ization— mostly in dress and beer drinking. What will 
they doin their ancestral villages, these young dudes with 
their “‘high-fillutin’’ ideas? They can do a lot of harm— 
one of the first results is that of immoral relationships— 
returning as they do, usually from a dissolute life. On 
the other hand, if they can be reached through the church, 
to which many of them have belonged in the past though 
later excluded for their moral! shortcomings (church dis- 
cipline is very strict out here by the members’ own rul- 
ing), if they can thus be reached, they may become a real 
force for righteousness and a tremendous factor In raising 
their primitive and superstitious villagers to a higher 
plane of living. 

“But you are not nearly so badly off as our people in 
Europe and America,’’ we often tell them when they 
come to us for an explanation. For at least you can obtain 
food from the soil, materials for building a house, and 
wood for your fires, all close at hand.”’ 

‘Oh, yes, we thank God for all that,’’ said one teacher, 
whose pay, a mere pittance, had just been cut, “‘but it 
is terrible, when we have become used to clothes, not to 


have enough money even to buy cloth.’’ ‘‘Where has 
all the money gone to ?’’ asked another. ‘‘It must be 
somewhere.” ‘“‘If there isn’t sufficient money, why 


don’t they coin more?’’ suggested Makima, our medical 
dispenser. And still another, when told of the way in 
which the white man’s machines had manufactured too 
many supplies and had by their superior efficiency taken 
work away from men—‘‘You white men are suffering 
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because of your wisdom.’’ (superior knowledge which 
enabled us to make machines. ) 

And so, though our people are not suffering physically 
as are many at home, still their mental bewilderment, 
disillusionment, and moral unrest is just as great. At 
the same time, their sudden loss of means of material 
support offers a tremendous opportunity to the christians 
of this land and to us missionaries to point out to them 
the more important means to a truly happy life. 


HOWARD and KATHERINE FREAS 


WHEN YOUR HEART ACHES. 


These are the days when we test boys and girls for 
Boarding School. Over 90 girls appear with a burning 
desire to stay for school. And, oh whata pity that we 
must turn away more than 30! A still larger number of 
boys come and of them we try tochoose 100. Half of these 
are students of last year. It is a joy to welcome them 
back. We love, also, to receive new pupils, full of en- 
thusiasm. But how one’s heart does ache when one 
must say: We cannot take any more boys and girls. We 
have not enough money. Our appropriations have been 
cut. 

“But, Mama, you must take Ntonsi. He is my boy.”’ 

‘Please accept my little girl. Ido so want her to be 
in your hands.’’ 

‘‘Have mercy upon our district. We have no teachers 
with much knowledge. Do train one of our boys, so that 
he may be able to help us in the years to come.”’ 

“You cannot take these girls? But they were chosen 
by our church for Boarding School. They all can read 
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well. Why can you not take them? We must have 
trained women to help us. Think what they will do for 
our women!”’ 

‘Mama, you must not say no. These boys are former 
students who have been out teaching. They have agreed 
to return to their work, but are in needof one more year 
of schooling. Their churchis sending them. Do listen, 
Mama. Please reconsider. Our villages, you saw on 
your itinerary. You know how poorly developed our work 
is. You have seen it with your own eyes, You cannot 
return these boys and girls. What will their people say 
when they come back? Oh, what shall we -do without 
wisdom! Let them stay—please, let them stay!’’ 

And so, the pleading continues. Pastors and teachers, 
fathers and mothers, all try their hand at urging us to 
open our arms to their children. But, here at Sona Ba- 
ta, we have 32 church districts. Each one must have 
its share of students. We must be fair to all. This church 
has more girls in school than the others. What shall we 
do? Shall we send a few of the old girls home, to leave 
place for new ones? 

‘‘No, Mama,”’ they ery, ‘““‘Do not send us away. If 
“we go, now, we can never come back, again.”’ 

Aad, as they sit on the floor in native fashion, sob- 
bing as those witha broken heart, we suffer—for we are 
not made of stone. We are human. We regret our deci- 
sion and say: “Stay, I cannot send you away. My heart 
is too touched by your grief.’”’ 

We keep all we can and we pray our Heavenly Father 
to give us the needed wisdom and strength to teach them 
rightly. We know that, as we train these children, they 
learn, not only the 3 r’s in Kikongo and French, but 
also the Gospel, as well. And we hope to lead them, one 
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by one, to our Savior; Jesus Christ, who lovingly says: 
‘“‘Come.”’ 
VENDLA ANDERSON 


BANZA MANTEKE AND SELF-SUPPORT 


Banza Manteke is located in the cataract region, on the 
old caravan trai), on a high hill some 1700 feet above sea 
level and at a point 150 miles from the coast. The work 
was begun in 1878 by Rev. Henry Richards, one of God’s 
good great men, who, in the face of tremendous odds, 
labored patiently and courageously for more than seven 
years before there was a convert. Some of us who have 
been on the field and in the work and know something 
of what Congoland was like, some fifty years ago, cannot 
help but marvel at the perseverance, courage and faith 
of those pioneers of the Cross who lived, loved, labored 
and endured through long periods of time without visible 
results. 


ORIGIN OF CHURCH 

The Banza Manteke church had its origin in a revival 
which is known as ‘‘Pentecost on the Congo.’’ By the 
scores and hundreds natives testified to their acceptance 
of the Gospel message by breaking away from their old 
superstitious beliefs and practices. Witchcraft and witch 
doctors were renounced, taboos were broken, and stacks 
of fetishes were brought to the station and burned pub- 
licly. Opposition and persecution simply stimulated and 
promoted the movement which proved to be a mass move- 
ment, out of which a church of considerable size was born 
in a day. 
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PERIOD OF REACTION 


This mass movement and revival reached its height 
within a few years and like most, if not all big revivals, 
brought forth problems and was followed by a period of 
reaction and depression which was slow in coming and 
was prolonged and severe when it did come. During this 
period, much of the religious zeal and fervor of the early 
church was lost and many fell away. A careful study 
and survey which covered ten years of the latter part of 
this period showed slight variations but, on the whole, 
a steady decline which resulted in a decrease of 16 in the 
number of native workers, 221 in the number of church 
members, 28 in the number of schools, 1411 in the number 
of pupils, 24 inthe number of meeting places and thirty 
dollars in native contributions. There were difficulties 
and problems innumerable and some of them seemingly 
insuperable. Similar conditions prevailed in the Mpala- 
bala and Lukunga areas which at that time were separate 
fields. 


CONSOLIDATION OF FIELDS 


At that time and under those circumstances and with 
a view to economy in staff and equipment the conference 
and home board decided to consolidate the three fields, 
with Banza Manteke as the center. Although belonging 
to the same mission and lying adjacent to each other, these 
three fields had for all practical purposes been three 
separate distinct works with little or nothing incommon. 
There were differences of method and administration, not 
because there was not the same Lord, but because there 
were different missionaries and the problem was to con- 
serve the best in the work of the three fields and elimi- 
nate gracefully and tactfully the rest and at the same 
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time, stay the reaction. 

The time was opportune ina way in that Mpalabala 
was and had been for some time without missionaries. 
The two missionaries at Lukunga were leaving for fur- 
lough and there was no one to take their place: and it 
became necessary to make some provision for the field 
and work from Banza Manteke and it seemed fitting and 
timely to make it in the direction of what had been order- 
ed. The natives being human could hardly be expected 
to give enthusiastic support to such an undertaking. 
Children like to have their parents and friends near 
them in times of darkness and danger and such times are 
not past for the people of Congo who have a feeling of 
comfort and security in having near them mission sta- 
tions and missionaries, whom they have long since come 
to regard as their friends and benefactors. It was phys- 
ically impossible to meet the need for careful presenta- 
tion to the peopiein every village and so arrangements 
were made for holding conferences and rallies in eight 
centrally located parts of the three fields. These were 
held as planned and, in each of them, there was an in- 
termingling of people, especially workers from different 
parts, and a presentation of plan and an exchange of 
ideas, all of which were helpful and unifying. 

Supplementary to these meetings, an old dilapidated 
printing press was cleaned, oiled and bound together 
with string and wire and put into operation. A lot of 
unused paper in school cupboards was rescued from 
cockroaches and white ants and used in the publication 
of a forty page magazine inthe nativelanguage. While 
it was desirable and very important that this paper should 
have as wide a reading as possible, yet every native who 
received it was required to pay the cost of production, 
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from the start. The first issue in which -the purpose, 
needs and benefits of such a paper were set forth was 
distributed free of charge to the teachersand evangelists, 
who were asked to co-operate in making it a success. 
There were no outbursts of enthusiasm but indifference 
enough and to spare. The Congo people are not unlike 
some others in that they are very conservative and fear- 
- ful of things new and prefer ruts and routine to new 
and untried ways of more efficient and effective service. 
‘However-there were 110 paid up subscribers for the first 
year and many times that many readers and a steady 
“Increase in ‘subscription list from the beginning: By 
‘means of: this ‘periodical, the natives in: the remotest 
- villages were kept in touch with the station and in touch 
‘with each other:.and, at the same time, were given 
biblical instruction and helpful suggestions and advice 
regarding the various problems. pertaining to their every 
day life and work. Through the aid of these conferences 
and rallies and the publication and circulation of the quar- 
_ terly magazine, the work of consolidation was facilitated 
and consummated without break or rupture in the work. 


STATION BOARDING SCHOOL 

From the beginning Banza Manteke has had a prepar- 
atory school for older young men, sometimes middle aged 
men who aspired to be leaders and helpers in Christian 
work. In this school they were taught how to read and 
write and were given some knowledge of the Bible and 
were then put out in the villages to give to others that 
which they themselves had received. This method which 
was suitable and surprisingly effective at the beginning 
was in danger of outliving its usefulness. Now, that we 
were enlarging our field and becoming responsible for 
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people and work which were days removed from the sta- 
tion, it was necessary to find a way of providing a higher 
type of native leadership than was possible through the 
preparatory school. Self-supporting native churches 
which are stable in their ways and work and abound in 
spiritual life must have native leadership which is compe- 
tent, capable and Christian. 

In 1917 the Mission and Board recognized the need for 
a boarding school which would be conducted on the station 
by missionaries for boys and girls from far away villages. 
These were to havea prescribed course which would lead 
up to further work in Kimpese for the brightest and the 
best. It was not until 1920 that this work could be 
undertaken. Even then, the time did not seem to be 
opportune. There were only two peoplein the work and 
they had their hands more than full. Funds, supplies, 
suitable buildings and equipment were not available. The 
preparatory school work, as well as the work for children 
from nearby villages, had to be maintained. A trained 
and experienced educationalist was needed but not pro- 
vided. However, we had learned that it is best to do what 
you can where you are and with what you have while 
you wait, hope and pray. Old preparatory school dormi- 
tories were repaired, old wooden beds were converted 
into double deckers, new ones of the same kind were set 
up in all vacant spaces and announcement made that a 
few boys would be received from far away villages. In 
response a number of boys came in, a dozen of whom 
were received after examination and became the-nucleus 
and earnest of a great school which is to be. 

Despite difficulties, inconveniences and hardships, the 
work prospered from the beginning. The second year, 
we had 38 boys and two girls; the third year, 40 boys and 
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10 girls and since then our problem has been to select 
carefully and wisely the limited number which we can 
take from the large number of applicants which we 
have. We have added somewhat to our buildings and 
equipment, but are still in special need of more workers 
to possess the work. It behooves us to carry on 
vigorously and without delay our boarding school work, 
in order that we may meet the urgent needs of the work 
and the demands and requirements of the State and, at 
the same time, stay the tide of catholic opposition. 


(To be continued) 
JOHN E. GEIL 


HOW THE CITY LOOKS TO A “HICK” 


Me and my wife we had to stay in Kinshasa fur a hole 
month. Every day except Saunday my wife and Dr. 
Witt wud go out tu that ere hoss pistal and luk at little 
wigglin’ things in the mike crow skope and also tu luk at 
sick folks. Sum times they wud cum home all het up 
bout what they’d seen. Sum times they wud see ‘“‘trip 
pan a zones”’ or ‘‘fill air ya’’ or ‘‘ankle o stones’. Yu’d 
be surprised what they seen out there. 

I shud think every body wud be sick in this here city. 
Nuthin’ but dirt and dust all day long and I heared say that 
there is lots of germs in the dirt. Why there is so much 
dirt here that these city peeple hav to take a bath every 
day insted of on Saturday night. There is three bath 
tubs in the Mission Guest House. and there is hot and 
cold water n’everything. Gee, they sure are swell here. 
And yu oughter see the sign they hav on the wall in the 
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bath room. I-thot yu might lik tu no how these city 
folks do things. Why I guess some of them must even 
stay in the bath tub for an hour at one time from what 
this sign says. Its sur is scandulus. Just listen to this: 

Please remember—don’t forget! 

Never leave the bathroom wet, 

Nor leave the soap still in water— 

That’s a thing-you never ought’er !—. 

. And as you’ve been so often told; 

Never let the “‘hot’’ run ‘‘cold’’ 

Nor leave the towels upon the floor, 

Nor keep the bath an hour or more— 

When other folks are wanting one; 

An’ if you’d really do the thing— 

There’s not the slightest need to sing! 
Now what du yu think ov that?’ Ain’t: these city. folks 
funny! 

One Sunday we went to anative meetin’ out at Léopold- 
ville and yu just oughter seen.*that native preacher in 

-action! He shur wus sum preacher! Sum times he wud 

shout questions at the awe diunce and they would shout 
the answer all tugether. Then he wud act out sum of the 
stories which he told. Believe me, _there wus nobudy 
asleep in that crowd. 

After the prachin’ there wus a man and‘a wumin to get 
married. Just as the preacher asked if there wus enybudy 
that had any objections to them getting married tu speek 

“up—two dogs growled and started to fight rite near the 
pull pit. However folks is used to dog fights in church 
out here so nobudy paid eny atten shun to them. : 
They also had a native band tu play the hims. Them 
boys shur played very well. In the kornet part of the 
band it looked like it wuz a contest to see who cud make 
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his cheek bulge out the furtherest. There faces luked 
like them there baloons that they sell at the county fair 
down at ‘‘squash-town’’. 

So yu see these boys and gurls in afrika are not sodum. 
Why there isa native here at the mission House thet runs 
the hole show himself. He goes to the depotin the auto 
to meet the missionaries who are cumin’; he looks after 
the cookin’; he sees that the boys keeps the house kleen, 
ettera. Oneday I heard him says sumthing to one of the 
boys in Lingala langwedge, then he sed sumthing tu mé 
in English, then he talked over the telefone in french 
and his own langwedge is Kikongo. He sur is a smart 
feller. 

Yes, but I seen plenty uv things in this here city tu 
make the heart hevy. Many ov our yung men and yong 
wimen whocum here frum our village schooles and church- 
es are soon overtook with temtation. It is very hard fora 
Christian to liv strait where there is bad wimen, liquor, 
and gamlin all around them. 

Iam more determined than ever tu go back tu our 
bush station and tu make the village life so attractiv that 
these yung men and yung wimen will want to stay there 
and build their home there and raise their family there 
and support the village skule and church and liv a happy 
normal christian life. 

Preach the Gospel? Yes, of course, but that is not the 
stoppin’ place. We hav not dun our duty til we hav also 
eared fur the sick, improved their home and village lif 
by teachin hygene, homebuildin’ and gardenin’ and hav 
taught them their duty to church and to state. In other 
words we must teach them how tu liv and how tu lav more 
abundantly. 

Well, that’s how I feel about it and I shur will be glad 
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tu get back tu ou? bush station where me and my wife 
can take a hand in the work again. -Benny and Rhoda hav. 
bin alone now, this past year, and they must:-feel that the 
burdens are plenty hevyi: Then tu ‘it will be nice tu get 
away from these noisy dusty streets and get out where i 
os git a good clean speer of: grass to chaw on. 
PREACHER- FARMER SMITH 
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JUNGLE eee 
(Continued: from the July-October issue) 


Monday, we had a very difficult forenoon, for our 
routelay through several miles. of swamp. - Ordinarily one 
would ‘go over it, but -alas, the paths had eaved-in and; 
even where it’ was in a bit of good order, the high water 
at this time of the year'completely ‘obséiired it, Maggie 
and I rode in the push-pushes through ‘the shallow ‘waters 
and the boys carried us on their-backs;: when the water 
was about at their waist-line.. Whén.at Jast we reached 
aveguiar pond, a leaky boat came to rescue us, and by 
bailing the water constantly with the huge swamp jack-in- 
the+pulpit, I was able to keep the boat from sinking during 
that perilous voyage Where, upon one occasion, we. had to 
crawl over a huge tree({which had fallen across the stream) 
whilé the canoe’ slid with difficulty underneath: 

Having gotten through safely, not fire, but water aplen: 
ty, we arrived at Biteke. Slight welcome was afforded us 
The few who assembled for our service informed us that 
they did not want to have anything todo with our God, 
begged us toremove the teacher from their village, saying 
that they would not only refuse to help him build the 
school-chapel, but would strive to hinder any efforts the 
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earnest young teacher and his fine wife might put forth: 
The people wanted to pursue their- heathen life and prae- 
tices, undisturbed and unrestrained. Of all our travels, 
this village stands alone in its almost discourteous treat- 
ment.of'us, and the véfusal to have anything todo with 
our God. I was pleased to see that my boys took: “this 
very. much to heart and prayed earnestly that some sign 
might come among the people to attract them to our Christ., 

Two hours in the: push-push and’ we arrived: at Mpa- 
ngi, home 'town'of my first Congo house: boy, Iyeli Bo- 
ngo. About four years ago, when Iyeli’s mother came:to 
Ntondo'to ¢all:on her boy:and see his white “‘mama’’,she 
was painted as.are the heathen, had: a bit.of cloth: about 
her loins and her hair was: matted. and » untidy... While I 
was on-furlough,. she was baptized: Today,+as she came 
to greet me, -£did not-know her: ‘Her-hair. was cut: and 
combed, face clean and shining and a‘neat dress covered. 
her now. clean person. .It is a joy to:see what the trans- 
forming power of-the sans el does. in::the prem oe ee 
and lives of God's own: : 

We were much es with foe tviality’ of arin Rae 
here and the'interest in the services. We can scarcely 
measure the meaningfulness of Christ:in many of these 
communities, where a consecrated teacher and little body 
of believers strive together for the putting of Christ. in- 
to other homes and hearts in the village. 

The following day I visited much with the people, aie 
incidentally ‘sat, at some length, watehing the native 
blacksmith at his work. Finally, when he began to pull 
the lengths of brass fromthe mound of cold damp sand, 
into which he had: poured the molden metal, .I thought 
it would be fun to do the same. Old heathen men ap- 
plauded my pulling out of the prize, but when I discov- 
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ered it to be almost red-hot---well, I just had to keep 
on pulling and then hand it to the old smithy, so they 
would not think me a weakling. But, soon afterward, I 
excused myself todash home and,in the secret of the hut; 
rub generous portions of Ungentine on my smarting 
fingers. 

We spent the afternoon in a distant village, where the 
people eagerly drank in the Gospel story and then pled 
with us earnestly that a leader of Light might soon be 
provided to guide them out of the darkness of sin and 
superstition. 

Succeeding days likewise were filled with interesting 
experiences, sublime and ridiculous by turns. When on 
long treks, I carried a huck towel, to aid in pre-lunch 
ablutions in swamps along the way. Early one morning, 
I gave my towel for the day, to wrap a new-born babe, 
and instantly the proud parents extended the gurgling 
infant toward me and said, ‘‘See, this is Mama Mooto. 
Because of your gift we will give her your name.”’ And so, 
having caused happiness and gained a namesake, one 
didn’t mind the thought of hanging hands and face in the 
sun to dry before lunch, later in the day. The same day, 
there were tiny twins to be given White Cross shirts, 
much to the distress of the boy carrying my suitcase, for 
he had to be called back about half a mile, unstrap the 
case, restrap it and retrace that half mile. (I acquired 
forethought as a result of these experiences and always 
carried in my handbag 8 or 4 shirts, from that time forth). 
Gifts in this way to the babes of heathen parents had 
more influence often than the preaching of the Gospel by 
word to crowds. Little babes are truly door-openers for 
the Word of God’s entrance into hearts of young people 
and older folk. Two carriers deserted, one day, leaving 
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their load in the middle of the path. I had to hasten to 
the chief of the nearby village and demand that he secure 
for me, instantly, two men. These were soon found and, 
then, to the wide-open mouth amazement of the chief, I 
rewarded him with fishhooks and safety pins. His mouth 
finally closed and assured that he did not have lock-jaw 
for joy. We proceeded to the center of his village to 
preach the Gospe) to an audience of natives who wore ba- 
nana leaf frills about the loins (in place of cloth) and had 
their bodies painted red and white, eyebrows shaved and 
eye lasnes plucked out. 

There was the village where the teacher had been dis- 
missed and, while awaiting a successor, a twelve-year 
old lad, a Christian and familiar with the Word of God 
througn much reading, conducted all services and received 
commendation from local Christians and asympathetie 
hearing, daily, from many heathen, including the old 
chief of the place. 

Our timely arrival in another village, with a bottle of 
castor oil, meant salvation from death for one woman and 
provided an opportunity for the preaching of the Good 
News to her and ahostof relatives, with an effectiveness 
that otherwise might have been impossible. The grat- 
itude of these poor heathen folk was certainly genuine. 

The most enthusiastic welcome we received anywhere 
was at that part of Meheli which the Christians call Si- 
loam. Men, women, children and local royalty—all were 
there in front of the chapel, singing and waving the flag 
to weleome us. And then, ‘‘Ah, you have come, you have 
come at last. We have not gone to our gardens for four 
days, we were so afraid you would come and find no one 
here. Happy? Weare filled with joy that at last you 
have come!”’ Looking around, we saw a big pile of fire- 
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wood and many gourds of spring water for our use. 
There were many baskets of food for our carriers. A fine 
house with windows and board doors was as clean as could 
be and supplied with chairs and two tables for us. The 
table on the verandah supported a kerosene bottle with 
a sprig of flowers. As soon as I had instructed the car- 
riers about setting up our household, I started for school, 
but was interrupted by several Christians with gifts of 
fruit, eggs and chickens. Iwas quite overwhelmed. 

The people here are temporarily without a teacher, but a 
group of Christians are carrying on the work in an admi- 
rable way. We were pleased with the school. In the aft- 
ernoon, we had a houseful of women for a special ser- 
vice. Many were standing outside during our evening 
worship. Just before we started to the latter service, 
some of the Christians approached and extending their 
hands, presented more eggs, two chickens and a small 
bunch of bananas. I expressed surprise and suggested 
that this was really too much for them to do for us, for 
these are hard times for our natives, but, looking at me, 
they said, “‘Surely we must bring you an evening gift to 
show our love for our teachers and great joy that you are 
sleeping in our village when we have no teacher here, day 
by day.’’ The next morning, though the people regretted 
to see us leave, we had to divide our luggage into: many 
parts to satisfy the many who wanted to help us and our 
carriers, on the next lap of the jaunt. 

Our last day and night we spent at Makumu, the town 
made up of King Nambetwa and his harem of over 100 
wives and their children. Sala, the Christian sister of 
the old king, is amarvel in executive ability and Christian 
living. So happy was sae with us that she walked home 
from the evening service and informed us that she would 
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spend the night. Maggie and I surely thought she was 
fooling, but, I declare, she wasn’t and we had to rig up 
spare blankets, bath-mat’and curtains that I always 
earry along for use in huts which are shy on doors. 
These things we put ona bed frame and spring, the 
State man keeps in the house at this place. And Sala, 
or Sarah in English, took to her bed and, in the morning, 
said it was the finest bed and sleep she had had in all! her 
life. 

And were the boys anxious to get on the path the next 
day? Well, I guess. They were as anxious to get back to 
Ntondo after two weeks’ absence as we are to get to A- 
merica, after three or four years in Congo! More than 
once between 6:30 and 9 a.m., I had to tell the boys with 
the push-push to slow down. I wanted their windpipes 
to last, till we reached the creek at least. Arriving at 
the creek, we found that our Ntondo boat had not yet 
arrived to ferry us across the bay, so a native fisherman 
unloaded his canoe of nets and traps, washed it out, 
found two wee stools in a hut nearby, and volunteered to 
take Maggie and me across to the home shore. Midway 
across the bay; we met the motorboat, so we sent that for 
the carriers and camp outfit, aud we continued in our 
little canoe, and were almost to our own houses, before 
anyone on the station knew that we had arrived. The 
Ntondo friends gave the carriers a hilarious welcome 
and carried all of the. boxes and things to my house for 
them: When I went to rest after lunch, my cat begged 
to come in and lie at my feet and the dog, Snookums, 
jumped onto’ the bed, three times, and would not leave 
me alone uatil I put a chair for him, near enough to the 
bed, so he could lick my hand occasionally. Thus ended 
the second itinerary, a tine of great joy, especially as 
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we have for our own and the assurance of all these our 
Congo friends, the ‘‘Lo, I (the resurrected, victorious 
Christ) am with you alway.’’ 
(To be- continued.) 
/ MARGUERITE ELDREDGE 


IN: THE, DISTRICT 


The State official left this village, this morning, so 
most of the men went with him ascarriers. - The women 
are away to their gardens, so lam having alittle leisure 
while awaiting their return towards evening. Part of my 
carriers have gone on to the next village in order that the 
women may prepare food for thisevening. Though they 
had but little this morning, they have been more inclined 
to joke with one another about their hunger than to 
complain. 

I have just spent a week to the south from Vanga and 
on the west side of the Kuiluriver. It has been close to 
a year and ahalf sinceI was there last, though I spent as 
much time as usual in the district last year. I was well 
pleased with the work as I found it. There has been 
generally an improvement in the schools due perhaps to 
our emphasis upon certain teaching methods, both at our 
Teacher’s Institute and at the monthly gatherings at the 
Out Posts. Some of the teachers, however, still cling to the 
old idea that the one way to learn is by sing-song 
repetition even before the little kiddies know their letters. 
With a little patience and work many of those now in the 
primers can be graduated intoreading the Gospel of John. 
Though this is some achievement for a Congolais, folks 
at home should not be deceived to think that our village 
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schools as yet are often-times much more than a night- 
mare to us after a day of visiting them. But that God 
blesses humble means is evident when, in twelve of these 
villages just visited, there has been an increase in en- 
quirers of 123 in this year and a half. But, in this 
whole section of fifteen villages, there are only four- 
teen church members. And, in the church to which 
they now belong (One of the Out Post churches), there 
are only about 250 members. This church membership is 
from about fifty villages. What would a church of 250 
members at home do with 123 converts on its hands! 
And that is from only fifteen of the fifty villages, you 
remember. Some of these were examined in the villages 
and about forty will come to Mudiambu next week for a 
thorough examination, in which we will accept some for 
baptism. 

It looks like we should have to cut part of this month’s 
pay as a fine for the teacher in this particular village 
here. On my last visit a few months ago (am now nearer 
Vanga) I warned him that, if things were not improved, 
I should have to be hard on him. Still the school yardis 
unswept and, I am sure, his house must leak with the 
first rain. Even his wife seems to have a sort of sloppy 
look about her and the children are running about in 
dirty clothing. In one of yesterday’s villages | found 
such a contrast, things so clean and neat that I also 
promised myself that, when it came to paying them this 
month, this teacher should receive a little bonus, just 
to let him know that I noticed it. 

The depression is noticeable in the number of slates 
and books in the school. Formerly, all these, except in 
new villages, were bought by the pupils themselves, 
though we had to cut the actual cost of slates. A primer 
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cost five franes, more than our best mason gets here in 
a day, now. Naturally none can buy them, now. So we 
have been trying to prepare some new ones. An invoice 
of our present type showed it was impossible to print 
without an order for some more eighteen point, so we 
will have to wait for that to arrive from the State where 
we have just ordered. 

J have been wracking my brains for some substitute for 
slates but can’t find a thing. Congo has no convenient birch 
bark or other suitable material. But, with 20,000 in the 
village schools, itis evident that we cannot expect to pro- 
vide slates, even were they able to buy them at our usual 
half price.. 

The energies of two of our Kimpese graduates this year 
have been turned into the station school, to the great 
satisfaction of Mr. & Mrs. Hall. It will enable them, 
too, to carry out plans for a distinct advance in standard 
of work done. They, together with Mrs. Bain, have just 
spent the better part of a week examining 240 boys who 
came to take the entrance exams. Of these they accepted, 
I believe, 59. For the sake of the District work, also, we 
hope in December, when the new curriculumis going 
well, to bring in aclass of twenty or so of the present 
teachers, in order to give them some additional training. 
It will raise a real problem as to who can take their places 
in the villages, but itis looking to the future of the work. 
One other of the Kimpese men went to Moanza to help 
out in the station school and to release one of their men 
for Kimpese. Our other Kimpese man went toone of our 
Out Posts, to release for us also another man to join two 
other of the teachers going to Kimpese this year. 

Some eight months ago, in order to have a check upon 
the enquirers as to whether they were helping to support 
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the work or not, we gave out cards to them. Seven thou- 
sand were printed and I thought there might be a few 
left for this year. I cautioned the Head Teachers to be 
eareful to give only to those they had proof were en- 
quirers. The seven thousand are gone and I found a few 
villages where they had not received them as yet. 

Yet out of an actual count to date of 266 cards which 
I have seen, only eleven had failed to give something and 
three quarters of the others were giving monthly. The 
result has been that our offerings have improved until 
from around four thousand frances a month they have come 
back to close to six. The highest before the crisis was a 
bit over eight. Sometimes when the devil would weight 
me down I am-comforted in the thought that this could 
not be, if the Spirit were not wondrously working. 

Word just reaches us of the Convention and so forth. 
We do hope it will not mean depriving us of both our 
single ladies. Though we can spare Miss Raff much 
better this year than next, we need her and our present 
need of cur nurse is more than great. Dr. Osterholm 
has been swamped at the hospital with work, until even 
his robust nature begins to show the wear and tear. This 
is the first few days in seven months that there has not 
been some white patient in the white ward. One, who 
was here from January toJuly, needed many night visits 
as well as special diet. Doctor has planned to go to Moa- 
nza twice or into the District, but each time something 
prevents. Hardly a week passes without several emer- 
gency cases where death would be certain, without im- 
mediate medical aid. The last before I left Vanga was 
a man who had been gored in the chest, abdomen and 
thigh by an elephant. Whether he will live through it 
is doubtful. As in several other localities, there has been 
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several cases of small pox and hundreds have been in 
for vaccination. When I leave for furlough, there will 
be no one to take over this work. Mr. Hall will very 
likely be closely tied to the school. But, with a nurse 
to take care of the hospital, for afew days ata time, 
Doctor could perhaps be able to get away for short visits. 
This may mean a great deal next year, especially if the 
Catholics begin inroads, when they learn there is no one 
to visit the villages. 

Mrs. Bain still carries on, though she is now over the re- 
tiring age. She has been doing some translating this year 
in Ist. and 2nd. Corinthians. Dr. Osterholm has just 
finished the first draft of Acts and,we hope, will soon 
have it on the press. The boys have asked him to keep 
on with the Epistles. They have learned so much, they 
say, from the translating work in Acts--things they never 
could get from the Kikonyo itself. The printer is now 
working on Matthew, but there still rests the last nine 
chapters for final revision. We have been surprised, 
this year, to learn many words and elements of grammer 
that we had always believed this dialect did not contain. 

In the face of this tremendous task, how often how 
impotent we feel. The knowledge that a host are holding 
us up in prayer is in itself a great inspiration and surely 
some of the victories would not be won otherwise. We 
bid you continue and believe in the very real power of 
your prayers for us and for those of this land who labor 
with us for His glory. 

L. A. BROWN 
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Matondo meetings are here. Once, again, the pastors 
and teachers arrive. But, as they come, this time, I fee] 
so much more a part of them. The difference is due to 
my 8-week itinerary of this last dry season. This brought 
me to many a village. And, as the folks come tous, now, 
I review, very vividly, ali the scenes of my journeys. 
Would you like to know what I see? 

Oh, the beautiful variations in Nature!—the rolling hills 
with the many fascinating palms; the deep valleys with 
their waters that hurry along; the stony rapids, we must 
eross by foot;the long swinging bridges of mbamba— vine 
of great strength—spanning the deep waters; the two 
attractive plateaus, one above the other, each with its 
village of native huts and palms; the grassy plains and 
the marshy land, with the track of the buffalo; the long 
path leading over fallen trees through a tropical forest of 
dense vegetation, where the leopard and boa thrives and 
the parrot sings; the lovely lake with white swanlike 
birds floating upon it and, towering beyond like a screen 
to hide what is behind,a high grass covered mountain 
topped with fog. 

Picturesque, you say--yes, where can we find such beau- 
ty and such variety of scenery but in our Congoland! I 
should like to show you the steep ravines with soft sand 
that tempts your feet to backslide. There, we dared not 
look behind nor sideways until we had reached the sum- 
mit. Oh, such mounts and dismounts! How vur legs and 
backs ached! But, what of that! We were out on a mis- 
sion, so why let a path cause worry? 

Yes, it was all wonderful, but we were not sent to 
observe Nature. Our task was to carry the Gospel to the 
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out-of-the-way villages. And so, as our friends appear for 
Matondo meetings, I see, above all ,the happy gatherings 
in school and church and the cheerful times around the 
cozy camp fires. I live through the services we enjoyed 
so much. Once more, I try to preach the Bible story. 
Mpeu, my right hand man, gives his sermon and my boys 
sing hymns in French and Kikongo. I see, again, each 
village. Shalll show a few of the pictures, as they come 
to my mind? 

Here is Kinkoko with its beautiful paims and spotless 
compound. This is where Nkusu trains his 100 children. 
How interesting to see them all busy at school and at 
work, each with his own particular task. Such enthu- 
siasm they have at their Sunday evening service! Hear 
them recite Bible verses, pray and sing! What darling 
little girls and how excellently they recite their parts in 
French and Kikongo! 

Let us move on for a few hours’ walk. This school 
has only a few children. Do you notice the little child 
over there in the corner? He is teaching the other little 
children, all seated on planks that have been placed on 
the ground. The teacher says he is blind, but he knows 
the Beginuer’s Reader by heart, so he can tell if anyone 
makes a mistake. Now, Makengo—for that is the teach- 
er’s name — calls all the “‘little tots’? together. They sit 
down around him in a semi-circle and learn a song. 

Here is an old woman with one blind eye. She has 
just heard me speak about Christ, healing the blind man. 
She comes to me and she says: ‘“‘Can you help me? I 
wish to see, again, with my eye.’’ 

A baby has died, and the mother refuses to eat. This 
is the third of her children to die. The ‘‘ndoki’’ or 
spirit has eaten the child. ‘‘Come to us,’”’ say her rela- 
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tives. ‘‘We shall prepare a service and pray that you 
may have children who will live.’’? The mother feels she 
must go, but her pastor says, ‘“‘No. Your folks are 
heathens. They will follow heathen practices, only. You 
will receive no blessing from such a service.’’ ‘‘Mama, 
what do you think?’”’ he asks. I agree with him. And, as 
she is the house mother for my school girls, I put an end 
to the wavering by saying she cannot return to her work, 
if she goes to the heathen doings her people wish to plan 
for her. 

What a hearty welcome this village is giving us! We 
clap our hands, say ‘‘mavimpi’’ and proceed to move on. 
But,no!--why the pleading? “‘They want you to stay, ma- 
ma,’’ says one of the boys. ‘‘Stay and preach to us,”’ 
they ery. So we stay for awhile. Here is another small 
town with but a few houses, but see the large number 
who have come for the service. “‘We come from Kilua- 
nda,’”’ they tell us. ‘“‘We must go back before dark, for 
we have six waters to cross and there are many rocks in 
the path. Can you hold a meeting, soon?’’ ‘“‘Yes,’’ we 
say. We begin our evening service at 5:30, instead of 7:00. 
And such a nice time we have telling about Jesus, the 
Good Shepherd, who knows His sheep. 

Now, we enter wilder territory. Here is an old chief, 
all arrayed in a red robe and cap trimmed with feathers. 
He holds a sceptre of bronze witha cross at the top. He 
wears a bronze collar and a chain with a medal, for he is 
a medal chief—also, one with beads and lion teeth, the 
sign that he is the head of his tribe. A buffalo tail is his 
fan. Such a gorgeous apparel for the wilds! I took his 
picture and how proud he was! His brother brought me 
nine eggs. Later, he came with three more and said: “‘I 
gave you nine eggs, this morning, and I nave not received 
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a thing.’’ Inwardly amused, I paid for the eggs and 
gave him two blouses for his bovs. We had a good service, 
here, around the camp fire. We spoke on the new birth. 
The old chief came, too, and sat down next tome. When 
the service was finished, everyone just sat and sat. The 
old chief said: ‘‘I have come to talk with Mama.’”’ And 
so, we talked around the camp fire. 

Let me take you to aplace of sorrow. A baby isdead. 
The parents are very sad. All the relatives and friends are 
gathered together to show sympathy. They have hired a 
professional mourner who pounds his drumlike instrument 
and is accompanied by two little boys with baby drums. 

-They wail and play, until the perspiration covers their 
faces. Oh, look at the old woman with the funny hair! 
She has covered it with oil, and has shaped it in trian- 
gular sections. It looks like a pile of greasy stars. How 
sad to see people still believing in old heathen customs, 
unwilling to accept the living Christ! We pray they may 
soon awake to see the joy of following our God. 

We arein the ‘‘ngoma’”’ territory. This is where the na- 
tives still cling openly to their wild heathenish dances 
and witcheraft. The ‘‘ngoma’’ is a large drum which 
makes the ‘“‘tum tum’’ for the dance. As we journey, 
we hear it from dawn to dusk. We are arriving ata litile 
village in the midst of hills. As we draw near, we see 
youngsters hurriedly carry some heavy things. They are 
drums! These they throw into the garbage hole. The 
chief, with his royal red robe and many bracelets, comes 
out to meet us—he gives his ‘“‘mavimpi’’ and says he is 
glad to see us. He is a fine stately gentleman, very 
graceful and refined. The women are all away to the 
gardens and many of the boys and men are out hunting. 
When they. return, they are unusually interested inus. We 
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wonder, but understand, when we hear that this is the 
first time a white person has appeared in their village. 
How sad! We wish we could stay and hold several 
services. 3 Pee 

Here is another wild village. The time is evening. We are 
crowded around a glowing fire, as itis cold, very cold. 
We hold our meeting —the fire dies down, only a few burn- 
ing embers remain. It grows chilly, buta large group of 

“men, women and children remain, seated on their mats 
or pieces of wood, others on the ground. How strange 
they do not want to go home! It is so uncomfortable out 
tonight. But hear what they ask. They want Vinda, 
the pastor who is with us, to question them on the cate- 
chism. They want tolearn more of God’s Word. There 
is a burning desire in their hearts to draw closer to God. 
What a hunger for righteousness, they have! We rejoice 
to see it, we forget the cold, we pray that we, also, may 
be drawn closer to God. Whata joy to find that in the 
midst of the wild “‘ngoma’’ district, there are hearts 
searching for Christ! 

These scenesand many more, I recall. lam happy, be- 
cause I have had the opportunity to visit a part of our large 
Sona Bata field. I have learned to love the villages, And, 
when the folks come to us for the Matondo meetings, I 
should wish to return with them to help them,- again,’ 
with their work for Christ. May the Lord bless our pastors 
and teachers! , 

VENDLA ANDERSON. 
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ashore since morning checking cargo on the beach. The 
drift up the African coast, the current of the river as 
well as the tide were rapidly carrying boats, floating 
men, and 59 gal. gasoline drums to the north and out 
to sea. From where we were anchored it appeared that 
they must be thrown ona reef o¢ rocks extending over 
a mile cut to sea, 

It took ages for the life boats to reach the floating 
men. Yes, onelife boat was approaching the half sunk- 
en hulks, and began to return with one of them. The 
other life boat was well] out to sea, the bridge signal- 
ing them the positicn cf the floating drums, each 
wcerth about 35 dollars. They seemed ci more valuc than 
the lives of the blacks. At this Mrs. Metzger became 
excited und there was scme suggestion of the passen- 
gers manniog ancther life bcat, wcmen and all. The 
first bcat Crew near with its red friend in tow, the 
boatswain like a great white shining Viking gcd was 
pulling at the stern oar. Six drums were hauled aboard, 
then the steam winch lifted the sunken boat endwise 
out of the water. Lowered again and manned witha 
new crew it was off in search of drums. In this search 
the Jeunch trcm shore joined asdarkness came over the 
seene. By ten o’clcck all the boats, men and drums cf 
gas were saved. A happy group cf crew bcys when 
they learned that no cne waslcst. Scn.e hau been in 
the water fcr hcurs and had swailowed a sea cf salt, 
‘Lhe captain was justified in not permitting the pass- 
engers to land in the surf: thovgh it was tantalizing 
to be within sight of our fellow American Missions and 
nct to be able to goashore to converse with them. 

The captain only wanted us to go ashcre where the 
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steamer pulled along side a dock, these were at Dakar, 
Takarati, Lagos, and Matadi. We did, however, pur- 
suade him to permit us ashore in some of the harbors 
which had wharfs for the surf boats. We unloaded in 
such ports at Grand Bassam, Pcrt BKouet, Accra, St. 
Isabel, Duala, St. Thomé, Freetown, and Point Noire. 
The waves were too high however at some places for 
us even to attempt it. Once we were taken aboard in the 
Mammy chiir. There were six ports at which the cargo 
was landed right on the boach through the surf; Mon- 
rovia, Winnebah, Kribe, Liberviile, Port Gentil, and 
Rio Benito. As the surf boats bob up and down 
from eight to ten feet alcng side of the vessel, it 
is a task to drop the cargo into them iustead of the 
sea. A case of gasoline is soon fished out. even a sack 
of flour is not entirely spoiled by being dropped into 
the sea. Our cargo consisted of gasoline, kercsene. 
tiour, automobiles, tobacco, machinery, and general 
tood stuffs. The ship had expected 2U00 tons of palm 
cil as a homeward cargo but Uncle Sam has recently 
placed a high tariff on palm oil, the tanks were fill- 
ed with Congo water instead. 

The West Kebar was a fine steady ship ro one 
wus sea sick to speak cf. She rolled and rpitched a 
bit in the trade winds befere we reached Dakar but 
we had found cur sea legs befcre that. The food was 
goud, especially in the beginning, the cabins were fair, 
but we missed a saloon in which we could read and 
write. There was plenty of deck space cn the steel decks 
which Mrs. Metzger however fsund uncomfortable; 
neither did she enjcy the steep ladders between decks. 
Tue captain and the crew were exceedingly kind so we 
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enjcyed our 52 days aboard, at least I did. We regret- 
ted that we couldnot have services for the crew on 
Sunday because they were always busy. We did have 
services of song, preaching, and prayer for the pass- 
engers; few attended, however, except the missionaries 
of whom there were ten, including the children. Others 
heard hcwever as our six cabins were all close together. 

We sailed up the mighty Congo, anchoring just 
below Matadi at dark and arriving along side the 
fine eccnerete dock after breakfast. We had been 
52 days on this ship and were happy to be off. Yes, 
we had saved $200 cn cach ticket but lost eighteen 
days as compared with the Antwerp beat. Still our 
jcurney was short, fcr Mr. and Mrs. Edwards, who 
were cn board the German freight boat which came 
along sideus that Monday afternoon, had been 6% 
days from Antwerp. They left Detroit the latter part 
of May. ThcughI enjoyed the trip, | cannot advise 
others to go this way, unless they like the sea and 
have plenty of time. Recently the Antwerp boats have 
cut their passages 30% so it is likely that the mission- 
aries will go as before. 

At Matadi we put up at the new seven-story hotel 
and office building, fcr the Swedish Missicn was un- 
able to accommedate us. Inmagine riding in an Otis 
elevatcr nct fer frcm the spct at which Mr. Clark and 
Mr. Mc Call slept in the caveon the hill’s side but 53 
years before. No frying pan for a bath, but a real tub. 
Lunch and breakfast were served on the roof. Such is 
Conge! We were charmed with the beautiful, spa- 
cious, tiled floor and red roof oi the new gare (station). 
In the open place before it stands the Stanley menu- 
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ment, all on land over which we have ambled many 
times, the property of our Society of former days. We 
are proud of these oid pioneers who opened up this 
Congo land. The Swedish Mission to whom we trans- 
ferred the Matadi work some five years ago has built 
two fine chapels in the town and are doing a very ag- 
gressive work. But the Catholics are not idle, for across 
from our hotel they are erecting an enormcus cathedral. 

After waiting a week at Léopoldville we sailed on the 
Léopeldville, the boat which Roland enjoyed two 
years before. We had a half hour stop at Tshumbiri, 
putting off Mr. and Mrs. Mc Beath and taking aboard 
Mbosa, an old boy of mine who was very ill. He died 
that evening at the hospital at Rolobo. We were happy 
that the British Baptists had added a young woinen to 
the staff and made provision for the work when Mr. 
and Mrs. Clark goon furlough. Mbosa’s deach sad- 
dened us all. 

Instead of getting off at Gombe and the motor boat 
taking usin to Tondo, we went up to Coquilhatville, 
the provincial capital. We have a new small truck bus 
it was not ready for us so we hired a two-ton truck. We 
were off about 8:30 a.m. expecting to get to Tondo by 
three. The road was fine. I marvelled the way they 
had filled in these swainpy streams, many of them two 
and three miles across. We ran along without a hitch. 
At noon we came along to the first schoc]l town of our 
own district, here we had lunch and received an ex- 
ceedingly happy welcome. On again to the chiei’s town, 
there in the middle of the road stood Mr. brown ct 
Tondo with moctcr bike beside hin. Hearty indeed was 
his welcome. On again, following Mr. Brown. However, 
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when we turned off the main road into our branch road 
for Tondo, the last nine miles, our chauffeur hesitated. 
We urged him on and he went. Here we made deep 
ruts in the rain-scaked earth. Then a dip into the 
swamp, the road became worse, we were stuck fora 
jog had given way. Boys waiting for us in the fcrest 
came to help. While Mr. Brown was away to Major 
Mamet’s place for help and his car, I dug the truck 
out, only to get in again much worse a few minutes 
later. As it was dark when Mr. Brown came with the 
car we left every thingin the swamp overnight and 
went on to the bay crossing to Tondo. 

The next morning we returned with axes, bush kni- 
ves, tackle, rcpe and planks; in an hcur and a half we 
had it cut. We had carried our cargo of two tons through 
the werst place, reloaded and thought we were 
through but no, we got stuck again. Mr. Brown sought 
help to carry everything to Tcndo but again after an 
hours work we were out. This time we took only half 
the cargo at atime, then loaded the motor boat and 
large canoe. Fearing the truck might get stuck going 
back empty we saw it across the swamp, and were nct 
disappcinted. Happy we were to say goodbye to that 
old Ford. We were tired, tco tired to appreciate the fine 
welcome by the missionaries and natives. They had 
been expecting us for so longa time. 

Weare glad to be back. Much work is ahead of us 
forthe boys’school cpened Monday Oct. 2nd. This 
and the local and near-by religious werk falls to my 
lot. We live with these 62 boys continually, being 
called upon to meet their every need. May we always 
influence them for Christ. I know that you will pray 
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for us and them. We thank you for making our return 
possible. May God richly bless you! 
Paul C, Metzger. 


SF OS 


BIBLE SUNDAY AT KIMPESE, 

In order that Bible Sunday should bea special one 
and one remembered by the students here, it was felt 
that some new way of interesting them and of giving 
them a vreater appreciation of their Bible should be 
tried. A numberof them realise how much more for- 
tunate they are in having the whole Bible in their lan- 
guage than many, but few understand the hundreds 
of years of devoted work which have gone towards 
the making of their Bible as they have it to-day. 

The arrangements for special services on that Sun- 
day were put into the hands of Mr. Carpenter, and 
we are all grateful to him for the weeksof preparation 
which preceedd what was, most certainly, a very 
especial Sunday. He set out to show us, in pageant 
form, the way in which the Bible came to us. During 
the mcrning Service we were shown by three ciffer- 
ent groups of students, three scenes from Biblical 
tiraes, and in the afternoon two more. 

The first scene in the morning was the dramati- 
sation of the thirty-sixth chaptercof Jeremiah, the 
burning of the scroll written by Baruch at the dicta- 
tion of Jeremiah. This was done by the final year 
men and was splendidly produced. We saw how the 
first scroll was cut in pieces by the King and burnt 
in the brazier before him; and how Jeremiah refused 
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to stop proclaiming the judgment of God on the people 
of Israel and her King; and how he told Baruch to 
write it all over again and to add yet another para- 
graph which he dictated. 

The next scene was scme centuries later and carried 
us to Alexandria. There we saw a teacher complaining 
to the young menof that city that they were not 
going to the services atthe Synagcgue. They said it 
was quite true, but that they had been brought up as 
Greek-speaking men and they found it difficult and 
xlmost impossible to understand the Hebrew of the 
Jewish Service. They asked that the ‘‘Bible’’ be trans- 
lated into Greek so that they could read and under- 
stand it. [his request was taken tothe elders of the 
people. Some apprehension was felt that such a thing 
should be asked,fcr surely the Hebrew tongue was 
forecrdained of God to ke the medium through which 
the truth of @od should com. to man. But after more 
discussicn another point was brought forward, that in 
the great Library of Alexandria there was no copy of 
the Scriptures and it was agreed that a copy in the 
Greek tongue would be valuable. Thus it was decided 
to find waysand means for the translation of the 
Septuagint versicn of the Old Testament. 

The third scene takes us to Rome where we find 
Paulin prison dictating a letter to Timothy to the 
Churches in ard around Colosse. While heis writin,: 
this letter Onesimus arrived and askeu that he may be 
taught more. Paul told him that-he must show his 
repentance by returning to his cld master Philemon. 
This he said he could not do unless he had a letter from 
Paul. (Thisis truly native and would be well under- 
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stood by the people here). So Pau: having finished 
his letter to the Colossians, also wrote a letter to Phil- 
emon, and then called Tychicus to go with Onesimus 
to Colosse to take the two letters. Onesimus is received 
back by Philemon on account of Paul’s letter. 

These scenes during the morning service were 
very well done indeed and should heve given the people 
areal ideaof how parts of the Bible came into being. 
No manuscript had been previously prepared; each 
man was left to interpret his partin his own way. 
The result was surprisingly good and showed that all 
who took part understood thoroughly the story which 
they were enacting. No special costumes were worn, 
the men being quite content with marvellously arrang- 
ed heac dresses of their own design, consisting of 
knitted scarves and cloths! 

In the aiternoon we saw Peter as an old man, talking 
to John Mark, Peter said he was getting onin years 
and would not live much longer. Mark urged him 
to write down all he knew about Jesus before it was too 
late, that others might read of Him. But Peter replied 
that he did not know Greek and so could not possibly 
undertake the work. He hoped that Viark would write 
down in order all that he, Peter, had taught him and 
ail that he had heard him say about the Life of his 
Master. Mark was urging Peter to dictate to him all 
that he knew, when Roman soldiers came and took 
Peter away to prison. 

The last scene brought things nearer to the present 
day. On one side of the ‘platfcrm were three scribes 
writing from dictation part of the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians. On the cther side was a man working one of the 
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first printing presses. The printer sent out 4 man to 
sellsome of his Bibles at one thousand francs each. He 
called at the house of the scribes and they were amazed 
and angry at such a Book and such a price, for they 
charged seven thousand francs for one’of their Bibles. 
They took the seller to the magistrates who went with 
them to the printer to see how he produced the Book, for 
they believed that it was by some kind of witchcraft. 
They were boiling over with rage for it meant that 
their work would be taken away from them. They 
were shown the machine and the wayit worked and 
were amazed at it all. But they were sure that their 
books were better for they were written in colour and 
they contained pictures as well. One of the men 
expressed great surprise that the printer’s Bible could 
be produced in one day when it. took them a thousand 
years to write one of theirs!! 

After this a senior student told us something of 
the wcrk of the Bible Society. By comparing the prices 
of the Kikongo Bible and other much smaller books he 
was able to impress upon our minds the fact that 
through the help of this Society we can buy a Lible 
at a very low price !ndeed. He appealed that all woulda 


send a real ‘‘Thank you’’, in gratitude for the gift of 
the bible in their own language. 


It was aday well spent and one that will be long 
remembered. We all learned something new about our 
bible. It is certain that the men who took part will not. 
forget and kno-v very much more than they did before 
of how the Bible came to be written. All should be 
congratulated on avery instructive and interesting 
Sunday, and one which will be remembered for some 
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long time to come. 
Rev, R. V, de Carle Thompson, 


3 >> 


‘**T GO A FISHING’’ 

Tramping overland from Sona Bata to Kikongo we 
were still thrilled with the mountain-top experiences 
of the Mott Conferences. However, as our footsteps 
brought us nearer to the Kwango river and our Bayaka 
peoples, our thoughts began parachuting to earth. 

For years the Bayaka work has been a_ burden on 
our hearts, for all has not been well in that far-away 
heathen section of our field. Oh yes, there have been 
baptisms every year and they have been duly reported 
to Mission Headquarters, but for several years now 
we have made the return journey toour station with 
heavy hearts because of what we have seen and 
heard. 

Many hundreds of our Christians have returned to 
heathenism. In one case practically a whole village of 
over 60 Christians had gone back to witchcraft. 
Teachers have been put out of the church and out of 
teaching because of adultery. Other teachers have left 
the work to seek more lucrative employment else- 
where. 

Ever since the i930 Conference we have been 
sending out 8.0.S.’s for help, but to no avail. Each 
station was struggling with its own problems. So 
again this year, because of lack of staff and appro- 
priations, we could visit our outpost work but super- 
ficially, not even touching many cf our villages. We 
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tramped through our Rayaka field with heavy hearts. 
wondering how much longer the few faithful ones 
would hold cut against the forces of evil. 

When the missionary’s annual visit is problematical, 
and when it takes ten duys fora well man to get to 
the Mission Station from Tombo Yamfu, how can we 
expect them to hold out against the ever-present witch 
doctor and the persecuting nelatives? 

““But,’’ you will say, “‘if they are really Christian, they 
should fall back on THE Source for spiritual strength 
to combat temptation and the pull of heathen surround- 
ings.’” 1 wonder if YOU would havea very large re- 
serve of spiritual strength if you did not know how to 
read and therefcre had no access to the Bible: and if 
the so-called preachcr-teacher of your village were a 
mere lad who can barely staramer through the primer 
snd does nct even possess a Bible-whose only spiritual 
and acavemic training has prcbably ecme to him second- 
hand in that same village sehccl, frcm another boy, 
who at most has not been at a Mission Station more 
than a year ortwo and whose interpretaticn of the 
Scriptures is generously mixed with heathenism? 

At the station we have been frantically trying to pre- 
pare leaders to take cver some of these burdens, only 
to find later that a large percentage cf them had gone 
to the capitol city to hunt for work, leaving the village 
Christians at the mercy of heathen forces. That is nct 
surprising ina field where the pecple are literally liv- 
ing from hand to movth and have no way of paying 
the teacher a fixed salury. Some of the teachers have 
yeceived nothing at all. lt isan unusual village that 
pays its teacher 2.00 francs a mcnth (ten ccnts), and 
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even in a section of Congo where ‘‘nudism’’ is the rule 
rather than the exception, a teacher cannot live on ten 
cents a month. The price of a Bible is a dollar! A New 
Testament costs sixty cents! And yet we wonder why 
the artisan does not possess the tools of his trade! And 
we talk about a self-supporting Congo church! 

Each year our appeal for help has been presented 
to the Conference and relayed to the Home Board, 
but instead of missionaries or funds, we receive ques- 
ticnaires on self-support or self-government, and an- 
nouncements of further cuts in appropriations. 

The question arises as to whether cr not we have 
done the best we could with the staff and funds at 
the Mission’s disposal. I cannot help but feel thata 
larger number of our trained teachers would be on 
the job today if we had put our proposed agricultural 
and industrial training program into effect some years 
ago; for we thereby propose to teach the raising of 
money crops and the production of salabie articles for 
the market, in addition to the usual ‘‘three r’s’’ and 
Bible study. 

‘*But’’, you say,** you are out there to preach the 
gospel.’’ Do you really believe that if Jesus were here 
in the flesh today he woud say to the hungry, ‘‘feed 
yourselves’’, or to the naked, ‘‘clothe. yourselves’’, or 
to a struggling Congo church only five years from 
heathenism, “be self-supporting’... .and not at 
least help the church to know how to find the means or 
self-support? 

I chose for my sermon topic atone of the annual 
church meetings in the Bayaka field this year, ‘‘I Ge 
aPishing’’ 4. a. the well known stcry of a dis- 
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couraged and disillusioned group of disciples who were 
ready to go back to their old way of living. I tried to 
inspire our people to a greater faith and trust in their 
leader, in spite of disccuragements and disap- 
pointments. The apparent response to the message was 
encouraging. 

But on the following morning at the teachers’ meet- 
ing I was quickly disillusioned. My sermon text 
proved to be a prophecy. . . . for it was soon evident 
that they had made up their minds to ‘‘go a fishing’’. 
They informed us that they were receiving no money 
from the viilages, and they asked that we guarantee 
them a regular salary. It was necessary for us to reply 
that we had no funds with which to pay them regular 
salaries. We endeavored tc discuss ways and means 
of raising money fcr their saleries but it was of no 
xvail. Twelve of the teachers came up to our table, 
handed in their certificates, and walked out. . 
followed by all the others. 

They went out to “‘goa fishing”’ - fishing for other 
employment which would put into their hands at 
least enough money with which to buy some clothing 
and an occasional piece of meat, encugh to starta 
fund which to pay the cowry fer that “‘girl’’, a dowry 
which in the Bayaka field.amcunts from one to two 
thousand francs. 

What could we do? What answer could we give 
them when they quoted to us “‘the workman is wor- 
thy cf his hire’? To be sure I had appealed to them to 
sacrifice, to carry on to put their nets over on the 
other sideof the boat, to have faith, to trust. But my 
appeals fell on the ears of young men who had_ brok- 
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en with their own villages to preach the ‘‘good news’’ 
in strange towns where the antagonism of some of 
the clder people and the apathy of the rest of the vil- 
lage meant that they not only went without salary, 
but many days they went without food. Isit uny 
wonder their ears were deaf when they were faced 
with the choice of alife of celibacy (because of lack of 
money to pay for a wife), a life of sin, or a change of 
work? Last year 21% of our young men were put out 
of the work because of adultery. Before the coming of 
the missionaries, the elders advanced the dowry price, 
but after the young men come to the mission for 
training, the elders wash their hands of them and tell 
them to ayply to the mission for the dowry money. 
Figure out for yourself how long it would take them 
to save two thousand francs out of a MAXIMUM 
salary of twenty francs a year. 

[sit not time to put into operation a program that 
will meet the needs of the people. . . . a program 
which will apply Christ’s teachings to the whole of life? 

We now feel that we have had sufficient inform- 
ation and experience to offer a few suggestions ona 
sure way to undermine the Lord's work. 

1. Spread your werk over as large a territory as 
pcssible regardless of your staff or appropriations. 

2, Keep your staff and appropriations so low that 
your field Al’ MOST has only one visit a year by the 
missionary. 

4. Do nct train teachers to meet the problems of vil- 
lage life... remember that teaching is a white 
collar job. 


4. Take an interest in village problems outside of 
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strictly religious issues. 

5. Answer all the questions in the questionnaires 
sent out about self- support and self-government; keep 
on preaching self-support to the native church; don’t 
help your Christians to attain a better economical state. 

6. Put an agriculturistin charge of evangelistic 
work and let economical problems slide. 

At the end ofa few years you will find most of 
your Christians going back to heathenism and your 
trained young men seeking other employment. 

(TD SAO 


~ S—————-- 


CONGO AGAIN AT LAST, 

It was a restless man that spent many long days 
on an ocean steamer. Heread a little; he watched for 
flying fish and porpoises; he watched the calendar and 
resisted most of his wife's well-intended suggestions 
for digression, But Africas shores were seen at last. 
We did arrive! 

To write of the events of the last few weeks seems a 
littie hike trying to grasp and describe ina moment a 
gallery full of pictures. There are the gloriously beau- 
tiful, many full of action-clear and true, some so real- 
istic that they depict much of human passion and 
weakness, «nd then those of highest idealism that 
far, far frorn idle dreaming, cause one to instinctively 
raise the head, face the future with courage and be- 
lieve, whilst one labors, in the fulfillment of those 
visions that reach out and up. 

Quite to. much hus happened to tabulate our reaction. 
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Of some things though, we are very sure. It has 
been a deeper joy to return to Congo than ever before. 
His guiding Presence has been very very real and in 
spite of intensified problems we find great assurance 
in His promises of resources sufficient to meet our 
need. Only thus dare we face each day. 

It has been great to see our friends again, white 
and black. Since that day at Matadi when we spied 
““Mama’”’ Geil and Helen Robbins waiting for us on the 
pier we have had almost daily experiences that make 
us realize how very strong the bonds of Christian fel- 
lowship are. The few days spent at our Lower Congo 
stations were most worthwhile and of real joy to us. 
Our Christmas was really a lengthy one,- all the way 
from playing Santa Claus for home folks to friends at 
Banza Manteke, Chriscmas services at Kimipese, 
Christmas Day and carol singing at Sona Bata. toa 
pleasant after Christmas party at Leopoldville. Thank 
yeu, friends, each one, for the hospitality you gave 
us. Just try us at Vanga too. The Iceusts, too, staged 
a special demonstration for us all along the way until 
we swung up thru the channel to our K wango region. 
We hcpe we may be able to omit that feature when 
you come tu see us. We are thankful the gardens here 
have not suffered such ravages. 

The usual number and type of palavers have been a- 
waiting us; sometimes we feel that it assumes the: spect 
of the slightly unusual. Mr. Brown has already spent 
fourteen full days in the district with imperative calls 
coming from all the other secticns of cur large field. 
In the immediate present there are sericus issues at 
stake concerning the development of Christ’s kingdom 
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here. Foundations strong and true must be laid now. 
The quality and value of our village schools and work 
depends toa large extent upon the boys and their wives 
as they go out from our Boarding School. With no other 
missionary able to teach or spend time in the boys’ 
school, there is quite enough among 250 boys to keep 
cne pair of hands and one small brain from indolence. 
The new schoo! building is a great help and the native 
leaders and teachers have done amazingly well. How 
we thank Ged fer the training that Kimpese has given 
and is giving to men and women! 

lt was a real privilege to have ‘‘Tata’ and ‘‘Wama’” 
Moon with vs a few days before going on to Moanza, 
their next field of work. Such a help and inspiration in 
every way as they are! The many teachers whom they 
have touched personally have been strengthened and 
helped immeasurably, we know. And if one is to 
speak of reactions and impressions, one cannot omit the 
picture of our day of arrival when, as our boat drew 
near, the Vanga hillside swarming with boys and girls, 
men and women, palm branches waving, singing joy- 
ously to welcome us, we finally saw oue,- two,- - three, 
- - just three- - especially familiar faces, Mrs. Bain, 
Alice Jorgenson and Dr. Osterholm. The lumps in our 
throats grew larger for we knew there had been 
nights of teil, days heavy with multiplied burdens and 
yet withal valiant service gladly given. 

Agvrey knew so well that in God’s perfect harmony 
there must be music from the keys. black as well as 
white, God grant that thru the labor of other years 
and of coming days there may bea real contribution 
from the Vanga field to this harmony, acceptable to 
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His ears. 
Suse Brown, 


ess 


A NEW ARRIVAL AT SONA BATA, 

A baby girl has come to Sona Bata. She is the picture 
of health—rosy cheeks and plum little body. She is 
an unusually good baby—sleeps most of the time. so 
one almost forgets, now and then, her presence 
with us. 

‘‘What shall be her name?”’ is the great question, 
theseduys. Her kikongo name is Nkailu (gift), but 
she must have a Christian name, too, sothe girls say. 
‘‘Let’s call her Mandeleni Nkailu’’, some suggest; 
others, ‘‘Elisabeti or Malia Nkailu.’’ But Mandeleni 
is the favorite - not a bad choice, only rather long for 
such a small child. 

‘‘How soon will she be able to walk?’’ isthe next 
question. Just now, her chubby legs refuse to stand 
up straight. 

We try to take good care of our baby. So far, her 
condition has been excellent. The tropical climate 
seems to be very kind to her. Becoming adjusted to 
Congo has not been difficult. Of course, we do take 
precautions. Every night, she must sleep ina tin 
trunk, asa safeguard against the many insects, 
cockroaches and, especially, with ants which would 
soon cause her death. 

Naturally, the yirls are all very fond of Nkailu. At 
first, a few were alittle afraid of her. They said: 
‘‘She has no life and her eyes move.’’ That frightened 
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them, Gradually, however, fear left them and they 
curiously gave our baby her first thorough physical 
examination. ‘‘Mama, her eyes! they move! she can 
sleep! see her fingers! her toes:’’ And finally: ‘“‘She 
has a_ belly-button!’’ Now, they all like to hold her 
and to sing sweet lullabies to her. 

Nkailu’s coming was indeed a pleasant surprise to 
all the school girls. They are very grateful for this 
gift from the Children’s World Crusade. As they play 
with their new baby, we pray they may think of 
another gift much greater and much more wender- 
ful, that cf Jesus Christ, the gift of God to a World 
of Sin. May they all accept Him as joyfully as they 
have accepted our baby, Mandeleni Nkailu. 


Venala Anderson, 
OO 


18 TH SERIES 
FRCM THE FREDERICKSON DIARIES 

Mr, and Mrs. Ingham did all they cculd to help us 
with our departure, and we bade them, and alhour Afri- 
ean friends goodbye. Every carrier had received his 
lcad, when they suddersy refused to go except we raised 
their pay. As it was not much they asked, | gave them 
that, rather than to be delayed fer days, so we started 
cn May sixth, on the trail fcr Palabala. 

The first night we camped by a littie stream, five 
hours walk frcm Banza Manteke and cne mile west cf 
the Lufu River. We errived in camp in good time, had 
our tent put up and everything ready for a night’s rest. 
It was the rainy season, and we had also brought a 
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tent for the carriers, but they refused to put it up, say- 
ing they would rather risk the rain thanto bother 
with a tent. 


A state official--Danish--from a camp close by, called 
and took tea with us, and when heleft, we turned in 
intending to be up early in the morning. At ten o’clock, 
a thunderstorm woke us up, and heavy rain came down 
upon us. We could hear the water rushing down the 
little stream, but as we were some distance from it and 
on high ground, we had no ide< that it would reach us. 
When the water seemed to come closer, we turned out 
to lcok, and found a foot of water in our tent. I light- 
ed the one dry match from a wet box, and saw two 
trunks which were water-tight, and other things, float- 
ing about in the tent. I took the little girl in my arms 
and kept an umbrella over her as therain poured in. 
The baby,still asleep,was put into her little weoden 
travelling box and my wife and I took turns watching 
her. Since matches and lantern were wet, and useless, 
the cnly times we could see baby’s face was when it 
was lightening, and we were so thankful that she never 
woke up until daylight. We took turns resting on one 
of the cots which was partly dry, with some fairly dry 
blankets. In fifteen minutes the rain stopped and soon 
the water in the tent went down, but everything was 
soaking wet. How we longed for the morning that 
dreary night! Once we thought day was dawning, and 
tried to see what time it was, but it was only the moon 
shining through for a second, and soon the gray clouds 
were hiding it again;--but morning dawned at last. We 
opened the tent and saw all the carriers huddled to- 
gether some distance off, drenched through their thin 
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lein-cloths. I sent them forcld branches lying about?’ 
and soon they had 2 large bonfire--dry matches: had 
been found, and all of us stood around the fire and 
warmed ourselves. Our cook told us that the food made 
ready for an early breakfast and a cooked chicken for 
the road, had all been washed away. The empty pot 
was found 200 yards from the tent. 

When thesun skone through the clouds, we turned 
everything out of our trunks and cots, spreading the 
clothing, bedding and b-oks on the hillside to dry, and 
rested for the day. Next morning we ieft for Palabala 
where Mr. Harvey made us welcome. 

Carners tcok us to Matadi. Crossing the Mposo 
River, we saw nen jutting stukes for the proposed 
railway. A river steamer tcok usto Boma where we 
stayed at a hctel. Next day cur friend Monsieur Wahl 
tock us in his boat over to the steamer which brought 
us to Banana. 

Mandombe was always ready to help us in holding 
baoy when we landed or boarded the steamers. One 
day when he was walking along the beach at Banana, 
he saw a drunk negro woman carrying a baby and 
staggering down into the ocean. He ranafter her and 
rescued both of them from a wet grave. Gin, whisky, 
beer, and rum were imported by white people and used 
as barter goods, for no coin money was yet introduced 
into Congo. The Government has prohibited the impor- 
ting of Jiquor beyond the Mpcso River. Banana had no 
prohibition. 

May twenty-first. we went on board the little Dutch 
Steamer ‘‘African’’. Mandombe had his fare and food 
by helping the cook on board. There were not many 
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passengers. One was anexplorer, Mr. Beeker. Every 
one was very friendly. The dining room was just below 
the large stairs from the main deck above. When storms 
sent the waves over the deck, the water rushed down 
the stairs into the dining-room, but the hearty laugh 
of the jolly captain made us soon realize that we were 
safe. One dey, Mrs. Frederickscn wes busy in the 
cabin downstairs, when the steamer rolied heavily, 
and suddenly she caught baky falling with one hand 
and with the other grabbed a pot of milk and a burning 
:lechol lamp; ncne ‘vere hurt. 

Arriving in Rotterdam, our steward-- for there were 
ne stewardesses in tnose days to Congo,-- came 
ia, siluting us v2ry formally: ‘‘Be welcome to Holl- 
end.’’ Wedid enjoy our stay there and then went to 
Londen. Here I took Mandombe to Harley House, 
where good friends brought him to the _ hospi- 
tal. We can only wonder about our christian brother, 
as he faced strange people everywhere; he must have 
been homesick for all his dear ones, and then what 
would the doctors find? Kind and christian doctors 
end nurses soon made Mandombe feel hopeful again, 
and to be ina real hospital with white beds, good 
food and kind service, he must have thought— like 
all Ajrigans— that the white man is rich, compared 
with his negro brothers. Many tests and examination 
and microscopic researches were mude, and the 
docitcrs found the filaria in great numbers in his 
bicod: might these cause the fatal sleeping sickness? 
So treatments and medication were tried continually, 
but later, it was found thatthe always elusive little 
parasite causing the disease, was not the blood filaria 
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in man, Then, when at last Mando:nbe was released 
from the nervous suffering of his strange disease, 
death brought complete release and rest instead of 
the awful heavy sleep he had endured. Then whata 
reward for Mandombe, and gain, although his death 
gave sorrow and weeping to the dear ones left in far 
away Africa. Mandombe’s wife died not very long 
after her husband. 

July 1,1890, we arrived in Norway and had the joy 
of seeing Mrs. Frederickson’s parents, sisters and 
brothers and many friends. It took many months for 
us all three to overcome mostof the malaria in our 
systems. We both took a course in French, because we 
felt that we as guests under a French-speaking 
government, ought to beable to speak and write 
their language as well as the Kikongo. 

Letters from Mr. Broholra told of his rejoicing in 
the new work at Kinzila, saying that he would not 
change with anyone on earth. He had built his house 
from clay, nice and cool, with two rooms, one for 
himself, and the other was used for school, church, 
store and workroom. His eight boys were building a 
boys’ house, and then a cook-house for their missionary. 
Mavuzi, the biggest boy, builthis own house. At Ki- 
nzila were seventy palm trees, atrue Elim, two hun- 
dred banana trees, a few sheep, goats and chickens; 
surely it was now a mission station, having a small 
beginning, but we knew the field was large. Mr. 
Brohelm visited the boys’ home towns surrounding 
the station, where the people yet satin darkness. It 
was our brother’s joy and honor to start this great 
work in putting a wedge into paganism, to break up 
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superstition and witchcraft, and show the people the 
transforming power of Christ. These facts brought 
‘great joy to the Danish Norwegian Baptists in Amer- 
ica and the Danish Baptists in Denmark who 
to gether were supporting Mr. Broholm. Also the 
American Baptist Missionary Union under which Mr, 
Brohelmworked, was very much interested in our new 
mission field. and were pleased that we and Mr. 
Broholm would be together in this work on our 
return to Congo. 

In December 1890, a letter speaks of sixteen boys 
learning to read and to work. Nkoko, one of the 
first boys, born in Kinzila. was beginning to pray in 
public, he is 13 years old. Sunday, March 1, 1891, Mr. 
Broholm had the joy of baptizing the first converts, two 
boys, and August llth, two more. What a joy it must 
have been for our brother to sit down with these four 


to remember the death of their Lord and Savior.”’ 
(to be sontinued) 


—— oO 


‘i NZOBO GOES TO SCHOOL, (| 


Iam sure that it will be hard for you boys and 
girls in America to even imagine a place where there 
isn’t a single schocl and where there never has been 
one since the beginning of time. And yet there are 
lots of villages in Congo where there are no_ books to 
read, no arithmetic to learn, no school teacher tv 
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catch us when we try to play during study time and 
no lessons to be learned. And I am sure you will think 
it is pretty nice in Africa when I say that there are 
no truant officers. Anybody who doesn’t want to go 
to school doesn’t have to go even if there isa _ school 
right next door to his grass hut! 

When Nzobo first came to the Mission she had 
never in her life seen anything like the school that 
she found there. Just as soon as she began to be cured 
of all her many illnesses, the missionary sent Nzobo to 
school. My, it was sucha queer experience. All the 
little girls about Nzobo’s age sat on long benches and 
looked at large paper charts hanging on the wall. 
The first chart had a picture of a pineapple cn it and 
in front ef the pineapple was written the word 
‘‘Tala’’. Then the teacher stocd up and said ‘“‘tala 
mananazi’’ which meant “‘ look at the pineapple’’. As 
soon as the teacher recited, all the little girls recited 
together ‘‘tala mananazi’’. They did that over and 
over again. Then the teacher read the second line 
which had a picture of an orange and _ said ‘“‘tata, tala 
lala’. That meant, Papa, look at the orange. When 
the teacher had finished reading that, all the little girls 
said over and over again together, ‘‘tata, tala Jala’’. 
Then the teacher told them to write the word “‘tata’’. 

Poor Nzobo, even though she had her brand new 
slate and slate pencil, she wasn’t a bit glad to have 
the teacher tell her to write. ‘‘Oh dear me,’’ she 
sighed,’ how even can I make my fingers hold that 
pencil! I’m sure it must be bewitched, because it never 
will go where I want it to go. The teacher says to 
start <t the top, but that’s silly. I want to start at the 
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‘bottom to make a “‘t’’. But even so it simply will not 
stand up straight. I guess I had better wipe it out and 
start over again. But dear me, how CAN I make the 
pencil go where the teacher says it must go! 

It surely is hard to know what to do because every- 
body, why everybody knows that there are witches 
and evil spirits to keep folks’ hands from doing what 
they want to do, and yet these white people insist on 
telling us that there aren’t any witches and if I’d 
just keep on trying every single day [ could make that 
“*t’’ stand right up straight and Jook like the one on 
the chart. Oh well, I guess I had better try again.”’ 

It was bad enough to try to make that slate pencil 
¢o where the teacher said it should go. But there was 
scmething far, far worse than that, It justdoesn’t 
seem pcossidle, but really andtruly, the missionary 
wouldn’t let folks talk and play in school. Everybody 
knows that it is more fun to talk than it is to listen 
and it makes such a wonderful hub-bub if everybody 
yells and shouts at once. And since these little African 
girls had never been to school before, how should they 
know that everybody doesn’t talk at once in school? 
And Nzobo was the littlest girl in all theschool, so of 
course she couldn’t be expected to know that she 
should keep quiet when the teacher was talking. So 
she didn’t pay a speck of attention to what the teach- 
er was saying. but just went on laughing and talking 
and having the mcst fun ail the time. 

kKivery day the teacher scoided Nzobo for talking, 
and Nzobo really dic try to keep quiet but, dear me, one 
just can’t keep quiet very long when there is so much 
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to talk about. First the teacher told Nzobo she would 
have to stand up all by herself if she didn’t keep quiet. 
Kut she had been standing up only a tiny little while 
when she saw a toad come ‘‘hop-hop-hop’’ right into 
the school room. Then, how she did yell! Everybody 
else yelled too and the teacher wasa long time getting 
the little girls quiet again, Didn’t the witch doctor tell 
them they would become lepers if they saw a toad? 

Nzobo sat down and pretended to be very busy writ- 
ing on her slate, and she really did seem to be working 
very hard. But pretty soon she started to giggle and 
showed her slate to little Yintana who was sitting next 
to her. She had just discoverded thatit was mcre fun 
to make the letter “‘a” backwards and it really did lock 
so very very funny that she couldn’t help laughing. 

But the teacher didn’t laugh abit. No indeed. She 
went and gota long white bandage and she tied Nzo- 
bo’s kttle mouth tight shut and made Nzobo stand up 
all during the lesson with her mouth tied shut. Poor 
Nzobo, she was so ashamed and she really and truly 
tried hard to keep quietin school after that. But of 
course you all know how hard it is to keep quiet when 
itis so much more fun to talk! 

Nzobo had been going toschool for six whole months 
when she was put into another class. She already knew 
how to read a little bit and she had learned a little bit 
about ‘“‘pain in the head” which is the name the little 
Congo boysand girls give to arithmetic. Then some- 
thing very wonderful happened. One day she was given 
apiece of paper and a pencil to write with. Of course 
little boys and girls in America are so rich that they 
have paper to write oninthe very first grade. But 
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the little African boys and girls can’t have paper to 
write on until they have been going to school for a 
long long time. First they go to school for a couple of 
years or more out in the village. There they write on the 
sand with their fingers or with astick. Then they 
go toa bigger school in another village, they have 
slates to write upon, and then, for a very special treat 
when they come to the mission station, they may write 
on paper. Really truly paper that comes from’ the far- 
away country of the white people. Not every day of 
course, but orce in a while, they write on paper. Nzo- 
bo just loved that and she began to study harder than 
she had ever studied before. 

Finally examination weck came and everybody had 
such terribly sore heads fom trying to think. Nzobo's 
head hurt, too, and she wished that she might play in- 
stead of answering questions. 

When the very last day of school before the Christ- 
mas holidays dawned. all the boys and girls gathered 
together in the church to hear the missionary read 
the names on the honor roll. Nzobo was the littlest 
gir) in the whole school, so of course, no one thought 
that she would be on the honor roll. But sure enough, 
there she was, the third highest in her class! 

Oh, Nzobo was SO happy and proud !And then she 
began to think, ‘‘perhaps the missionary is right after 
all. Maybe there aren’t any evil spirits trying to keep 
my hand from making the right marks on the slate... 
because when I kept on trying, | did succeed.” And 
she was so happy at this discovery that she foryot all 
about staying in line to march out of school, and she 
just skipped and ran right out into the sunlight and 
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laughed and laughed. 
V, L. Smith, 


OVO 


A NATIVE TESTIMONY 


My friends, I should like to tell you of something 
that happened here at Banza Manteke. in this story 
you will find something that ought to help you in your 
daily life. 

Everybcdy knows that the State has forbidden one 
to buy a gun oreven take care of a gun without per- 
mission, but there are those who lend deafening ears 
to thisdemand. Some have purchased guns without 
permission of the Administrator, but by their disobe- 
dience they have been punished. We read in St. Mat- 
thew 10:26 ‘‘For there is nothing covered, that shall 
not be revealed; and hid, that shall not be known.” God 
sees everywhere and He punishes those who disobey. 

This is how it came about. A hunter had done some 
evil against his neighbor. This became known to the 
ears of the Administrator and he had the man arrested 
and asked him the cause of his action. The man did 
not tell everything. The villagers then went tothe 
Administrator to attend to the affair. When they came 
to him they said, “‘Monsieur, this man has a gun with- 
out permission.” The administrator became angry and 
had him put in prison. Then this man because of his 
difficulty told about all the men who had guns without 
permission. Then soldiers were sent to get them and 
put them iz. prison. 
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There were two men here who had guns without 
permission. They became afraid, and after some reflec- 
tion they said, ‘“These guns are new, let us give them 
back to the white man from whom we purchased 
them so that we can get our money back.” They went 
but the white man was not there-- they became 
worried because they were afraid of imprisonment. 
Because of that they decided to bury their guns. 
When they had buried them, they said, ‘‘What shall 
we say to our friends when they question us about 
the guns?’’ They decided to lie about them. 

When they arrived at Banza Manteke the mission- 
ary asked them, “‘Did you give back the guns to the 
trader?” “‘Yes” they said, “‘but we did not get our 
money but we do not care about that.”’ Their falsehood 
was not made known fora whole year. They rested 
tranquilly thinking that their secret would remain 
unrevealed. But one day they were accused by the 
Administrator of having guns illicitly. When they 
were brought before the Administrator they said that 
they had returned their guns to the trader, but that 
they had nct gotten any money back. ‘‘Alright,’’ said 
he, ‘‘Let us go to Matadi and you can get your money 
back from the trader’. Upon hearing this their fear was 
inereased because they knew that theirlie would be 
revealed. 

On the way to Matadi they stopped and admitted 
the lie to the missionary and asked him fora letter. 
The missionary was very sorry and said that his hands 
were tied because of their lie. At Matadi they were 
condemned and sent to prison at Boma. 

When they returned from prison they tcld us all 
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that had happened. They said that their consciences 
had been speaking to them because of their evil. After 
several months they asked to speak to the Church. 
One said, *‘Friends, you know that I have deceived you 
in saying that I had returned the gun. Since that 
time until now I have had no peace in my heart. You 
kncw that when one is accustomed to have a lamp in 
the house and then when the kerosene is finished, 
the house isin darkness. Itis sad to stay in a dark 
house. My heart was like that. First I had the light 
and joy that Jesus gives but after my deceitfulness, I 
only had darkness. I wish to ask your forgiveness. I 
have also prayed to God that He will forgive me.” 

He realized that he had sinned, Jesus said, ““Joy shall 
be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more then 
over ninety nine just persons who need no repentarce.”’ 
Weare pardoned by the blood of Christ that was shed 
for us. He has also said, ““Ask and it shall be given 
you, seek and yeshall find, knock and it shall be 
opened unto you.” Pray for us that we will not 
enterinto temptation. May God be with us all now 


and forever. 
Manuel Kausietoko, 


= 


BANZA MANTEKE NEWS, 

Grasshcppers are upon us - swarms - an innumerable 
hest-a devastating plague. About the middle of 
Deceruber we began to hear of the arrival and destruc- 
tive work of these predatory pests in the surrcunding 
ecuntry. Because of the delayed arrival we were 
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beginning to think that we were going to be spared 
when suddenly and to our surprise we looked out one 
day to see the air full of them. They feasted tor 
two or three days on our garden vegetation and then 
disappeared seemingly overlooking some parts w hich 
they left untouehed or only slightly damaged. A few 
weeks later we had a second invasion which lasted 
only foraday but was as bad or worse than the first, 
the main difference being that there was not so much 
to destroy. It is said that a pedestrian inquired of an 
automobile driver, who had just runover him and 
then yelled “‘look out’’, if he were coming back. We 
should like to know if the grasshoppers are coming back. 

It is said that in certain parts where they are 
breeding the ground is now covered with young 
grasshoppers. The government has recently issued 
orders te the chiefs and people to gather up as far as 
possible these young grasshoppers and destroy them. 
Attempts are also being made to destroy the eggs. It 
is bad enough as it is and it will bes great calamity 
if the grasshoppes increase and multiply and remain 
in the country. ‘'he depression has resulted in a short- 
age of money and werk but not in a shortage of food 
which is bound to result when farm crops which are 
almost ready for the harvest are destroyed. 

From whence came these myriads of mature grass- 
hoppers cf. one kind, size and color? Natives with anti- 
white propensities regard them as the scourge of the 
white pecple. Seme who, unfortunately, are conversant 
with war time lingo and propaganda regard them 
as emissaries of the Germans. Others speak of them 
as having been sent by the devil. They cannct think 
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of God as having anything todo with a plague like 
that. We know they have come and we know what 
they have done and the big question which remains 
is to know what the effect will be upon the people. In 
the meantime we can rest assured that God knows 
and loves and cares. 

On December 28-30 a conference of leading district 
workers was held on the station for the special con- 
sideration of evangelistic and church work. Special 
attention was given tothe findings of the Banza 
Manteke Evanyelistic Conference and the Sona Bata 
native ccnfererce for the purpose of reaching an a- 
vreement in matters of church government and disci- 
pline. Self support and the division of the field into 
districts have resulted in a larger measure of self- 
government which has been attended by dangers in 
that some of the poorly prepared teachers and pastors 
who are possessed of the idea that salvation is of the 
church are inclined to depart from the high standards 
and lofty ideals of the early church. This tends towards 
disunity, division and separation with their de- 
structive and deadly tendencies, Differences of opin- 
icn were in evidence but an agreement was reached 
which we believe will tend to conserve the unity of 
the faith and spirit, and of the practice as well, and 
discourage tendencies towards division and separa- 
tion. 


During this meeting the church again heard and heed- 
ded the Macedonian call. Four of cur station school 
graduates have been released for work abroad-that is 
one to Leopoldville, one to Kikongo and two to Moanza. 
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An experienced teacher and worker and Kimpese grad- 
uate has been released to the work at Leopoldville. 
During the meetings the call came to supply a pastor 
for the church at Kikongo. One of our best young men, 
Josefi Tuluka, whoisa Kimpese graduate and has 
been a station teacher and assistant pastor was named 
and responded to the eall. His wife, Lina Talamaku, 
who was in her village four hours away was sent for 
ard to the surprise of many she too respcnded to the 
call. Both went away happy anda few days later they 
came with their two children, one a baby in arms, and 
their few belongings ready to start on what was to 
them, and is to the native gencrally, the long journey 
to Kikongo. On the morning cf their departure the 
entire family including the daughter who is in the 
station boarding school attended the daily morning 
service. Tuluka gave the message cf the morning and 
spoke feelingly and fittingly on Romans 12:1-2 and 
made an appeal which must have gone home to the 
hearts of some of those who were present. After the 
service we sent them in the station truck to Lufu 
where they took the train for Sona Kata. From there 
they would have to travel by foot fora week or ten 
days to reach Kikongo. 

It is interesting to know that they had to disregard 
the wishes of relatives and friends in order to go. Why 
gc sofar away to a strange country and people and 
possibly die and have to le buried there when thereis so 
much need at home ? Tuluka’s mother, an old woman, 
widow and deaconess in the church felt the need of 
having her son near to comfcrt and help her in her 
old age. She has two daughters but they are living in 
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other villages. When Tuluka and his wife both told 
her that they thought that it was the will of the Lord 
that they should go she gave her consent and blessing 
saying that she had never had much to give to the 
Lord and was glad to be ableat this time of special 
need to give her only son asa living offering to the 
Lord and to His work. 

Many Banza Manteke pecple are employed by the 
railway and other companies. That some of them 
maintain an interest in the workof the church and 
n.ission and scmetimes feel that they are being fcr- 
gctten and neglected is evident from the following 
letter. 

“Our greetings to the entire Banza Manteke church. 
\n the first place we are seeing much sorrow in that 
we do not know the reports of the work cf God 
and the preparation for the meetings of all the dis- 
tricts of our station. In this we are seeing that you do 
not remember us very much and that we are us sheep 
without ashepherd. But we do not have any author- 
ization or permission to censure you. Without any 
solicitation on the part of the elders of the church we 
have finished to agree te bring together our gifts for 
the support of the work of Ged our Father. Therefcre 
we have just sent frs. 771.00 ($25.00). This offering 
ccmes trom the people who are werking at Cattier ‘a 
railrcad town) as a thank offering to Gcd our Maker.” 
Then follows u list of 48 names giving the village and 
district of each and the work in which they are engaged. 
The following appear in the work |ist: clerk, machinist, 
chauffeur, curpeuter, tailor, conductor, brakeman, 
switchman, bess cr headman, mason, wcrkman. There 
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was one gift of two franes and another of three and 
the remaining gifts ranged from five to one hundred 
franes. In an accompanying letter to the missionary 
it is stated that this is an over and above gift for some 
of them who are attending the services and giving 
regularly to the werk of the English Baptist Mission. 

An interesting report hes come to hand which 
shows that itis the main task of a missionary to in- 
spire and enthuse the natives with worthy desires 
which will result in worthy effort. This is easier said 
than done and blessed is the man or woman who can 
do it. Many of our villages are in need «f good church 
and school buildings. One village of ordinary size is 
just completing tre wocden benches fcr a brick build- 
ing with iron roof and cement floor which the pecple 
themselves have built. Men, women and children got 
together and agreed to give time, labor and money, all 
of which were needed. A building site on the slope of 
a hill was carefully prepared. Trenches were dug, 
stones were gathered and carried, and a good founda- 
tion was laid. Forests supplied the necessary lumber 
which was cut and sawed and carried in to the village. 
Bricks were made and burned in the village. Cement 
andiron were bought at Matadi some twenty miles 
away and carried to the village by men women and 
ehildren. A eash builuing fund amounting to Frs. 
1465.50 was raised. This was made up of individual 
gifts which ranged from two to two hundred frances 
per person. The people are rejoicing greatly over the 
work which they have done «and are going to rejoice 
even more when they meet togethcr in a short time 
to dedieate the building to the work and worship of 
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God. 

The furnishings are now being made for a new 
church building which has been erected on the station 
and will be ready for dedication soon. It is an open 
building of brick and wood with iron roof and cement 
floor and will seat comfortably eight hundred people. 
It is not on the plan of European and American 
cathedrals and church buildings but is we hope on a 
plan which is suited to the needs of the country and 
people and will be suggestive and helpful] to them in 
the erection of district and village church buildings. 

The criginal fund for this building came from the 
station church and Sunday School. It has been ang- 
mented sufficiently to make possible the erection of 
the building by the gifts of one good woman, who is 
rich in faith and good werks, and the church will be a 
memorial to her and her departed husband. This good 
woman in early life became interested in foreign mis- 
sion work and wanted to be a missionary, and despite 
her inability to go and toenyage in some definite work 
she became and rernains ore through her gifts. Her 
husband was not a Christian when they were married 
but became one soon afterwards and shared with her 
in her interest and gifts. They have been regular and 
generous contributors to all the work of the church 
and through strict economy and denial of self they 
have as an over and above gift made pcssible this 
building which will be a lasting memorial to them. 

This building supplies a great and urgent need, The 
old building which was erected more than four years 
ago from grass, mud, poles and vines to meet the need 
temporarily is in a dilapidated state and does not give 
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any definite promise of prolonged future usefulness. 
The worship of God and the services of the church 
must hold central place in all our work and while this 
is not dependent upon yet it is promoted by a regular 
and s:.itable place of worship. 

We had a delightful Christmas with our Mission 
Treasurer and his wife and Mr. Vaniekaut, the direc- 
tor of the sisal plantation which is nearby, as station 
guests. Our Mission Treasurer knows how to do other 
things besides distribute the cash and we take advan- 
tage of his knowledge and put and keep him on a full 
work schedule when he comes here. However we did 
let him off for Christmas day. We have since hal 
visits from Miss Mildred Tice. R.N. and Dr. J.C. Kiag, 
both of Sona Bata. Dr. Kingis helping with the sur- 
gical work in the absence of Dr. Freas. 

5 AE Gel 


NTONDO NEWS. 

For a long time it had been agreed thet the Tondo 
church ought to follow the lead given by so many of 
the Congo churches and break up its unwieldy single 
unit into several district churches, but it was not until 
late in the year that the plan was finally carried into 
effect. The chief obstacle was inertia. It was up to the 
present body of deucons to uproct itself and be seat- 
tured abroad, receiving very little remune:aticn for the 
trouble. It is common to pcke fun at the reactionary 
deacon whatever the cclor of his skin :nay be, but 
deacons are just people, and these people of ours were 
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really quite human with their inertia. It was amusing 
ts reeall the heroism of certain deacons who told some 
ordinary teachers who objected to being sent to 
distant posts that soldiers of Christ did not pick and 
choose, they went where they were sent, when these 
same staiwarts in their turn hesitated to assume the 
burdens they had willingly placed upon other shoulders. 
Then too it had been easy for them to assist in the 
division of the pittances each man received, but when 
they themselves were called from their homes ier ac- 
tive service it wasa hard thing fer them to agree to 
accept only their share of what gifts night be received. 
They were fcr subjecting the evangelists to heavy re- 
ductions but taking little or none themselves. However 
the plan has materialized, there are six church districts 
with adeacon and one cr two assisiants for each, 
supervising the teachers) evangelizing, travelling, 
and holding Communicn services. We are not yet suf- 
ficiently advanced-to-have ordained native pastcrs so 
these churches must continue to be strongly linked to, 
and dependent on, the groupas a whole. There is 
much to be done yet, we have made but a beginning 
though an important one, and our ncxt task is the 
fitting of these churches to take over an ever increas- 
ing responsibility. 

Asa start towards this objective we have sent two 
of our best ycung men to the Pastors’ Training Schcol 
at Kimpese. They will be three years at their studies, 
a time of self-sacrifice for us fcr they were a great 
help in the work. but their increased usefulness at the 
end of such a training will amply repay the present 
sacrilice. 
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Continued financial stringency has not seemed to 
affect the outpost work, the teachers are used to 
getting about fifty per cent of what they used to re- 
ceive and are thankful. One man, after tithing his pay 
for six months laid down a second tithe which he 
wished given to his fellow workers in more distant 
fields whose need was greater than his own. It is not 
difficult to find men who are willing to go out as teach- 
ers but though numbers are willing notall are fit for 
the calling and few are chosen. 

While our church membership shows again during 
the year, there is a falling off of inquirers and there 
are less baptisms than in past years. Native gifts are 
the lowest they have been since the plentiful years. 
Approximately one fifth of the gifts have been brass 
rods and we are accepting those for lack of francs. 
They will purchase native products but of course are 
useless for anything else. We trust that next year we 
may be able toreport an awakened activity on the part 
of our teachers in winning souls and an increasing 
sense of responsibility among our Christian for the 
support of their own church work. 

After waiting for the arrival of the Metzgers for about 
two weeks, it wasa happy day when we welcomed 
them, not by the water route which is a long day’s 
journey, but the overland route from Coquilhatville via 
the new automobile road. We feel that we are no long- 
er completely isolated from the rest of the world, 
because in from four to five hours by automobile we 
ean be at Coq. or with our brethren at Bolenge. 

We observed Bible Sunday at Tondo by a special 
sermon in the morning preached by one of our chris- 
tian men and a pageant in the afternoon given by 
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some of the wives of the teachers in the Preparatory 
School and some of the Boarding School girls. The 
purpose of the pageant was to present to the people 
the Word of God asa whole, explaining the books 
which are not yet translated and quoting passages 
from them, and showed how the kooks which are al- 
ready in this dialect are only a part of the whole,and 
that the message of salvation by the blood of Christ, 
runs through the whole Book. 

During the day, in order to stimulate interest in the 
Scriptures, we had displayed in the church, copies of 
the whole or parts cf the Bibie in seven Europcan 
languages and nine Congo languages and dialects, 
showing the diversity of tongues but the unity of pur- 
pose whereby through one Book people of many nations 
are led into the knowledge of our Lord the Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. 

Ethel D, Brown. 

Mrs. Metzger adds, ‘‘We have 42 girls, 62 boys 
and 15 teachers and their wives in cur Boarding Schcol 
and Teachers’ Training School.”’ 


———————— TO 


KIMPESE CLIPPINGS, 


Kimpese, in common with many cther places in 
Congo, has suffered a plague of locusts in recent 
mcnths. They first came early in January; in such 
numbers that the ground was brown with them, as 
though there had been a heavy fall of dry leaves. When 
one walked along a path they would rise up in a swirl- 
ing cloud.all arcund, - big’ fellows three and even 
four inches long. The chickens had a wonderful time 
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chasing them, but the gardens suffered, corn and 
peanuts especially. After three days they passed on, 
but a second visitation followed, much worse than the 
first. This time they stripped the leaves from palms 
and bananas and ate much that the first lot had pass- 
ed over’ They laid their eggsin all the valleys, often 
as many as ten nests per square foot of ground. At 
first the men and women made valiant efforts to keep 
them away from their gardens, but the hopelessness 
of that was soon evident, since the grassland all about 
was equally infested, and they returned immediately 
one’s face was turned. How much further damage 
the young willdo remains tobe seen. The sugar 
cecmpany at Mcerbeke, despite the efforts of its 
seven thousand employes, has suffered so severely 
from the locusts that a 50°/, less on next year’s ercp 
is predicted. 

The first semester closed January 18th; midyear ex- 
aminations showing substxntial progress in scholarship 
on the part of most cf the students. 

The annual evangelistic tours of students which 
usually take place in March were advanced to 
February this year, so as to ccincide with the 
meetings of the Congo Protestant Council at Kinshasa, 
which Mr. Thompson and I attended. 


George Carpenter, 


=A = 


MOANZA CHIKPS, 
Recently during the twelve matondcs which were 
held in the Moanza ficld n.any encouraging signs 
were noted. There is not room here to describe them 
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all. There is a marked increase of interest among the 
older people. Never before have so many old women 
been baptized, Many of these, who were refused bap- 
tism a year ago because they could not answer all the 
questions intelligently, answered the questions even 
better than many of the younger people. A chief was 
baptized after being on probation for seventeen 
months. At one matondo the wife ofa christian chief 
was baptized thus making the first “‘royal christian 
couple.’’ At ancther matondo a deaf and dumb chap 
was baptized. There is also a marked increase in the 
nuraber of bcys and girls esking to be taken from 
the village school into the station school. Persecution 
has drawn our people tcegether and thereisa_ better 
spirit prevailing everywhere, 

The medical work continues to grow with encrmous 
gains. Pecple come frcmall sections and from great 
distances. Recently two patients walked eleven duys 
to get treatment at Moanza. 

BibleSunday brought good news to some of our 
school boys. Eleven boys had earned a New Testament 
and one boy a ccmplete Bible. 

We had the pleasure ofa short visit from Miss 
Agnes Anderson in December as she come to transfer 
some of her things to Kikongo. 

Jan. 30th was a happy day for everybody at Moanza 
as Mr. and Mrs. Moon returned to strengthen the 
small staff. 

Early in February Dr. Witt left for Kikongo to 


spend a few weeks there. 
HA, Sodergren, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


We are very happy to include Mr. Harry Watkins in our list of 
missionaries. For several years he has had a prominent position in 
a large commercial concern in Belgian Congo. While workiag for 
his Company he also worked for His Master. He proved to be 
indispensable at our Leopoldville office, not only because of his 
proficency in Frencn but because of his understanding of problems. 
He was asked to teach our Treasurer, Miss Linda Erickson, the 
French language. He did more than that, and we, as a Mission are 
richer and happier for it. Whether he asked THE QUESTION in 
French or English we cannot say, but we are glad that Linda 
Erickson became Linda Watkias. 

Several of our missionaries are ieavying shortly for furlough. 
With lack of station staff this always causes us deep concern. 
Those leaving are: Rev. and Mrs. Geil, Rev. and Mrs. Sodergren 
and baby, Dr. Osterhulm, Dr. Catharine Mabie, Rev. George Car- 
penter, Miss Marguerite Eldred ze and possibly others. 

We are extremely sorry to: hear that Dr. and Mrs. George 

Vesteott are anticipating leaving for furlough sooner than plan- 
ned due to asudden attack of appendicitis. It was necessary for 
Dr. Westcott tc perform an appendectomy on his wife. There is 
no nurse at Ntondo, but the Mission staff dia all in their power to 
ease the strain thrust upon Dr. Westcott. 

Rev. R. V. de Carle Thompson may be a stranger to cur rea}- 
ers, but he is far from being one here. He is on the Kimpese 
faculty. We wish to thank him most heartily for his contribution 
BIBLE SUNDAY AT KIMPESE. 

Manuel Kansietoko is one of uur splendid Native teachers at 
Banza Manteke. His article is a translation from French. 

We wish to inform our readers that Rev. Emory Ross, formerly 
a missionary at Bolenge, later Secretary of the Protestant Council 
of Belgian Congo, will have an illustrated article in the National 
Geographic magazine in the near future. 

Esther Ehnbom 
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